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disputes and conflicts of interests. It applies 
to controversies between nations the method 
which has already been worked out to care for 
all other controversies which threaten to break 
the peace and order of social life.” 


“Outlawry of war releases and makes articu- 
late the international spirit of our own day. It 
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mental and effective in the significance and 
function of law in human history and life.” 


“It is not just a matter of ‘passing’ a law 
against war, of issuing a ukase, but the life- 
and-death matter of altering the system under 
which nations live. This is the essential mean- 
ing of outlawry.”’ 
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EDITORIAL 


HAT MYSTIFYING FIGURE, Mr. Henry Ford, 

never indulged in a more baffling maneuver than the 

apology to the Jews which was made public on July 
8. On its face, this document is a complete retraction of all 
the anti-Jewish charges which have appeared in Mr. Ford’s 
paper, an apology for their 
appearance, and an assurance 
that nothing of the sort will 
appear there in the future. 
The terms employed are so sweeping and inclusive as to 
leave nothing wanting. Mr. Ford says, in effect, that he is 
ashamed of himself, and he says it with such abandonment 
that even those who have been most damaged by his pre- 


Mr. Ford Seeks Peace 
With the Jews 


vious attacks must render praise to the spirit in which those 
attacks are withdrawn. However, the apology raises some 
interesting questions. It comes to the public, in the first 
place, not directly from Mr. Ford, nor through the columns 
of the paper in which the anti-Jewish articles have appeared, 
but by way of a copyrighted article by Mr. Arthur Brisbane 
i the Hearst press. Mr. Brisbane mentions negotiations, 
far unsuccessful, which would have involved the sale of 
Mr. Ford’s paper to Mr. Hearst. Much more puzzling than 
this method of making the announcement, however, is this 
portion of the announcement itself : “Had I appreciated even 
the general nature, to say nothing of the details of these 


utterances, I would have forbidden their circulation without 
a moment’s hesitation.” This is passing the buck with a 
vengeance to Mr. Ford’s employees on the staff of the 
Dearborn Independent. To be sure, Mr. William J. Cam- 
eron, the editor of the paper, testified recently that material 
appearing under the title of “Mr. Ford’s Own Page” had 
not been written by Mr. Ford. But that Mr. Ford was so 
ignorant of the general, as well as the specific, contents of 
his own paper as not to know of its most discussed feature 
—a feature which has been emphasized for several years 
past, and even reproduced in pamphlet form—taxes belief. 
Perhaps it is just as well not to inquire too closely into 
the terms of the announcement. Mr. Ford knows now that 
he has committed a great public wrong; he has apologized, 
and done so unstintedly. There the matter may well be 
dropped. ’ 


Geneva Threatened by 
Artificial Crisis 

HAT PERVERSE SPIRIT afflicts the disarma- 

ment conference at Geneva? Unless newspaper re- 
ports are entirely unreliable, the representatives of the two 
great naval powers are proceeding in a mood of bad spirit 
to maneuver each other into positions from which there can 
be no retreat without loss of prestige, and the breakdown 
of hope for an end in naval building competition seems in 
sight. Even if an ostensible agreement should be reached 
on the basis of present proposals, it is entirely possible that, 
under the fiction of disarmament, this agreement will leave 
both Great Britain and the United States 
thousands of tons of additional cruisers! What in the world 
is the matter? Is there, for all the talk of friendship, actual 


free to build 


danger of trouble between this country and Britain? No! 
The trouble seems to be that the “experts” who make up 
the bulk of the delegations at Geneva have become involved 
in a theoretical exercise, such as constantly goes on in a 
naval staff college, and are so intent on winning this paper 
contest that they have forgotten the sense of confidence be- 
So the British 
experts raise the slogan of “protection of trade routes” 


tween the two peoples which is at stake. 


and the American experts the slogan of “parity,” and be- 
hind the two slogans there has developed a contest which 
is nothing more than the effort of naval officers to outwit 
their rivals and get up from the gaming table with more 
ships in their possession than they had when they sat down. 
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Surely neither of the governments involved will permit this 
conference to fail on any such artificial issue as has been 
raised! No other nation will threaten the cruiser strength 
of Great Britain and the United States. And with the 
possibility of trouble between these two as remote as it 
is, it would be an international crime to permit this con- 
ference to adjourn under conditions which made a new 
naval building race probable. 


Underlying Suspicions in the 
Missionary Movement 


HAT IS this kingdom of God for which men pray? 

It begins to look as though nothing approaching a 
common answer can be found for the question. At least, 
Christian thinkers in Germany are saying openly that there 
is a great gulf fixed between the conception of the kingdom 
common in that country and the conception with which 
Americans are concerned. And if Christians cannot agree 
as to the goal which they seek, it is coming to be more and 
more feared by the Germans that they cannot agree—except 
superficially—as to the tasks in which they are engaged. 
This feeling is finding expression in forebodings concerning 
the international missionary conference to be held in Jeru- 
salem next spring. Professor Heim, of Tubingen, writing 
in Das Evangelische Deutschland, says quite frankly that 
German Christians are adopting an attitude of critical de- 
tachment toward the arrangements for that gathering. In 
part, this grows out of sorrow and resentment over what 
happened to German missions during the war. But even 
more, according to Professor Heim, it is due to the dis- 
parity between American and German ideas as to what con- 
stitutes the kingdom of God. The article also suggests 
another cause for continental lack of interest. It quotes 
another German writer as giving it as his conviction that 
the Jerusalem conference is just an illustration, in the realm 
of church affairs, of the way in which Anglo-Saxons in- 
tend to rule the world in all respects! Surely, if these views 
represent any large segment of German thought the day of 
vital unity in mission work is far distant. 


Ecclesiastical Authority and 
Scientific Theory 

HAT very intelligent Catholic weekly, the Common- 

weal, recently picked as the text for a long editorial, 
a statement by the literary editor of The Christian Century 
that “it would save a lot of embarrassment to Catholics and 
protestants alike if all churches would realize that it is not 
their business to put behind any scientific theory whatever, 
the weight of their ecclesiastical authority.” The Common- 
weal thinks differently. It sees public opinion in this coun- 
try tending toward a dangerous secularism and “when this 
opinion gradually rubs out all the sturdy old Christian con- 
cepts and writes over them bright up-to-date but material- 
istic shibboleths, the churches can no more be indifferent 
toward it than they can smile tolerantly at the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. The fate of protestantism has been to 
depend upon education by public opinion, rather than upon 
education under the direction of ecclesiastical authority. 
The indifference of religion to such matters as scientific 
theory is impossible, for the simple reason that the bases of 
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all philosophy, both Thomistic and modern, are scientific, 
And if it be the mission of philosophy to prepare the reason 
of man for the reception of grace, then the surrender of 
that mission by Christian thought would gravely belie the 
apostolic purpose which that thought is commissioned to 
uphold. The tragedy of protestantism is that long since it 
has acted practically upon that principle—that in lieu of 
philosophy it fostered contact with legislation, reliance 
upon public opinion, which must inevitably lead to death.” 
Considering how often ecclesiastical authority has made 
a mess of it when it has undertaken to dominate either 
public opinion or expert opinion with reference to scien- 
tific matters, the criticism does not seem convincing. It is 
true that the church cannot be indifferent to “ma- 
terialistic shibboleths.” But materialism is not a scientific 
theory. There have never been a great many important 
who were materialists and it was not their 
scientific knowledge that made them so. It is probably 
keep scientists from talking about 
religion as it is to keep religionists from talking about 
science, but when they do it, both are speaking as amateurs 
in fields outside of their special competency. As to public 
opinion, it often goes wrong, but when it does, it corrects 
its own errors more rapidly than does that specialized form 
of group opinion known as ecclesiastical authority. 


scientists 


as impossible to 


Confiscation Is a 
Vague Term 

N VIEW OF THE FACT that “confiscation” is a term 

which has no clearly defined legal meaning, eager citi- 
zens who rise to protest against the alleged confisca- 
tion of American property in Mexico should at least argue 
from the facts rather than use this word to stimulate indig- 
nation. Everyone realizes that his property rights, even 
under the best of all possible governments, are subject to 
some limitations. The state takes a man’s property under 
the form of taxation. It may take private property for pub- 
lic use under the right of eminent domain, with compensa- 
tion which may or may not be adequate from the point of 
view of the owner. A zoning law in a city may override a 
man’s right to use a piece of land for business purposes or 
to erect a tall building upon it, and thus deprive him of a 
part of the value of the property. “Cases in which citizens 
claim that their property has been confiscated without due 
process of law and without proper compensation are con- 
stantly coming before our supreme court,” says Professor 
Borchard of the Yale law school, “and the states are fre- 
quently upheld. The supreme court has never defined due 
process of law, and there is no agreement among experts as 
to just what constitutes due process of law under which every 
nation has the right to take over property for its own use.” 
And since due process of law is not exactly defined, the 
term “confiscation,” which means taking property without 
due process of law, is equally vague in its meaning and must 
be used with some hesitancy in view of necessary local and 
“The question,” says 
Professor Borchard, “is whether the Mexican legislation 
goes to such an extreme as to make it intolerable to the 
entire world. In view of the difficulty in determining what 
constitutes confiscation, and even of defining actual prop 


national differences of procedure. 
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erty rights in legal terms, arbitration is an entirely proper 
method of settling the dispute over the application of the 
Mexican laws to American citizens in Mexico.” For once, 
at least, the measured words of the lawyer seem to be a 
more promising method of arriving at truth and justice than 
the rattling of sabers. The difference beween a stern just 
man and a bully is that the stern just man first tries by 
rational method to find out what is right, while the bully 
proceeds at once by superior power to enforce his own ex 
parte notion of what is right, or at least of what is desirable 
for him. 


Is It Just a Journalistic 
Coincidence? 
_ THE BEGINNING of the second week in July 
three daily newspapers that we see regularly started 
publication of three different series of special articles. These 
newspapers are the New York World, the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner, and the Chicago Tribune. They have little in 
common, except for the fact that they are all wet. The 
New York World is Smith-wet. The Chicago Herald- 
Examiner, a Hearst paper, is Coolidge-wet. The Chicago 
Tribune is just plain wet. And what were the three different 
series Of special articles that these papers determined to 
blish beginning with the second week in July? The World 
in an exposure of the “inside” of prohibition enforce- 
nt in the state of New Jersey, furnished by a former 
the that The 
Herald-Examiner began an exposure of the methods and 


enforcement unit in district. 


head of 
tivities of the anti-saloon league. The Tribune began 
exposure of the methods and activities of the anti- 
Now sure, no absolute 
rallel between the articles in the World and in the Chi- 
) papers. 


n league. there is, to be 
The articles in the World are obviously 
les which had been offered that paper by a former 
rnment officer of repute, and which contained informa- 
regarded by the paper as having news value. The main 

in the articles is the point frequently made by The 
istian Century, namely, that prohibition enforcement has 


} hamstrung from Washington. 


ut the Chicago articles 

» exactly parallel that they put a terrific strain on our 
wers of belief in coincidence. Such articles have to be 
nged for considerably in advance of publication. Why 
they happen to appear simultaneously? Is it possible that 
wets, too, have a general high command, which is be- 
ing now to wheel its journalistic battalions into the 


line at calculated periods? 


America’s Reputation Determined by 
Unofficial Ambassadors 


f esesirs IS SCARCELY A NEWSPAPER in the 
United States which has not taken occasion during the 
month to characterize Lindbergh as an unofficial am- 

lor of the United States to the people of Europe and 

to remark upon the value of his services as an emissary of 
lwill. He did not fly to Paris primarily to carry a mes- 

e of goodwill, but he carried it because he seems to be 
the kind of person who naturally takes it with him as part 
lis reqular equipment. In less degree, but in a very real 
the tens of thousands of traveling Americans who 
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annually visit Europe are unofficial ambassadors who carry 
some sort of message. Sometimes it is one of goodwill; 
sometimes it is not. The bumptious and blatant American 
who goes about Europe roaring his criticisms of everything 
from national governments to plumbing ; the ignorant Amer- 
ican who thinks that Mona Lisa is a toilet preparation and 
that to spend a second day in Paris would be a waste of 
the 
American who thinks he can make the whole continent of 


time except for the theaters and shops; vociferous 
Europe understand the English language if he speaks it 
loud enough; the apologetic American who has no respect 
for his own country and therefore can get no other country- 
men to show any respect to him; the spendthrift American 
who flings money about with both hands and is in a con- 
stant state of indignation about over-charging—all of these 
are ambassadors of a very costly sort. They are relatively 
few in comparison with the number of sensible and intelli- 
gent Americans who make the European pilgrimage, but 
they are terribly conspicuous. It is conceivable that some 
of the less extreme cases would reform if they could be 
brought to realize that their country’s reputation and, in a 
measure, the very cause of international goodwill is in their 
hands. 


How Lazy Cana 
Minister Be? 

RECENT SURVEY of the ministry in one of the 
4 4 Jarger denominations and a collection of official opin- 
ions as to the principal reasons for ministerial failure re- 
veal a surprising unanimity in the judgment that more min- 
isters fail on account of laziness than for any other reason. 
The minister has no immediate boss to see that he puts 
in full time on the job. And if he is the kind of person who 
is disposed to be easy on himself, he can begin late and quit 
early and still comfort himself with the delusion that he is 
doing a great deal because he is doing a great many dif- 
ferent kinds of things. Anyone who has had pastoral ex- 
perience will be inclined to challenge the statement that the 
minister has no boss; he has as many as there are members 
of his congregation, plus the bishops, secretaries, and other 
ecclesiastical higher-ups in his area, plus all the boosters 
of civic enterprises and the promoters of good causes who 
want the support of the church. But though these bosses 
are many, they are not organized and neither any one of 
them nor all of them together can keep tab on the minister’s 
working hours. In fact, the very multiplicity of bosses of 
this sort may convince even the most indolent parson that 
he is worked to death, just as the frequency of appeals for 
money may give a man the impression that he is very gen- 
erous even though he never gives anything in response to 
any of the appeals. But this is only a one-sided statement 
of the case. Doubtless preachers can be lazy, doubtless 
some preachers are lazy, but are preachers in general lazy? 
A writer in one of the Christian Advocates comes to the 
defense of the profession by reciting a tabulation showing 
that a minister’s year’s work requires 379 days of twelve 
working hours each. The largest single item in this table 
Few 
preachers, we imagine, preach that many sermons in a year 


is 2592 hours for the preparation of 144 sermons. 


at leas! that many upon which they have to spend eigh- 
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teen solid hours of preparation. But as a matter of fact, 
there is something radically wrong about any estimate of 
ministerial activity which puts punching a clock in the fore- 
ground, A minister is often most profitably employed when 


he is just “sitting thinking”—provided he is not just sitting. 


Fort Wayne Is Saved for 
Big Business 


EVERAL WEEKS AGO reference was made in these 

pages to the situation within the Young Women’s 

Christian association of Fort Wayne, Indiana. At 
that time it was said that the association was in danger of 
being deprived of the services of two secretaries of acknowl- 
edged ability, both being accused of unfitness for their post- 
tions because of membership in the fellowship of recon- 
ciliation. The two secretaries have now been forced out. 
But the final moves in the process by which their resigna- 
tion was secured showed, with a clearness that merits at- 
tention, that the alleged pacifism of these secretaries was 
only a corivenient weapon used to punish them for social 
views which had aroused the anger of conservative busi- 
ness interests of the city. This combination of commercial- 
ism with jingoism to suppress free thought and free speech 
within a religious organization has enormous significance. 

The trouble within the Fort Wayne Y. W. C. A. began 
when an officer of the women’s international league for 
peace and freedom—a woman who was brought up in that 
city—spoke there as a part of the international relations pro- 
gram of the association. This speech, which took place last 
March, was the signal for an outburst from a local news- 
paper, the News-Sentinel, which published a series of six 
articles attacking the general and the industrial secretary of 
the association, Miss Jones and Miss Ellis. The articles 
seized on the membership of the two women in the fellow- 
ship of reconciliation as the principal point of attack, and 
the claim was advanced that persons committed to such a 
program of international goodwill as is espoused by the 
fellowship have no right to occupy positions of public in- 
fluence such as association secretaryships. 

Despite the vigor of this newspaper attack, the board of 
directors of the Fort Wayne association asked the two secre- 
taries to renew their contracts for another year. On 
Memorial day, however, the News-Sentinel returned to the 
attack in such a way as to show that it intended to hold the 
association under its fire so long as Miss Jones and Miss 
lllis remained on its staff. At this time the financial aspect 
of the case first began to assume serious proportions. Fort 
Wayne has a community chest, in which the Y. W. C. A. 


is a participant. The directors of the community chest, 


when called to discuss the situation, showed a decidedly 


friendly attitude toward the association and toward the 


‘cretaries under attack. It was freely predicted in public, 


however, that the revenues of the chest would be diminished 
on account of this issue. 

With matters at this juncture, big business stepped in and 
made a sudden end of the two secretaries. The Fort Wayne 


Y. W. 


C. A., like many other associations, has, for pur- 
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poses of acquiring and holding property, a board of trustees, 
This board consists of eight persons, three of them women, 
and the other five gentlemen drawn from the moneyed in- 
It was this board of trustees, sitting with 
the board of directors at a specially called meeting, which 


terests of the city. 


called for the acceptance of the resignations of the two 
secretaries, and soon thereafter asked that they should be 
requested to leave town at once, without waiting for the 
expiration of their present contracts. These gentlemen pro- 
ceeded with a directness and ruthlessness which quite over- 
bore the few protests which arose from within the associa- 
tion itself. But in so doing they gave evidence of a most 
revealing nature of the real issues at stake. 

For when the board of trustees of the Fort Wayne asso- 
ciation wheeled into action it wasted almost no time on 
the newspaper outcries concerning the secretaries’ pacifism. 
That 
public, which it obviously was. The board put its finger 


vas treated as a smoke-screen raised to divert the 


on the financial support of the association. It was that fac- 
tor which controlled its decisions. Nothing which would 
imperil the finances of the community chest could be per- 
mitted. And the trustees claimed that those finances would 
be seriously imperiled, not because of any pacifism within 
the association, but because of the association’s industrial 
program! It was the liberal program of the Y. W. C. A. 
in regard to industry—nationally as well as in its Fort 
Wayne manifestations—which moved the wealthy trustees 
to demand the heads of the secretaries on a platter. 

In taking the action which they did the members of the 
board went out of their way to make it clear that they there- 
by sought to repudiate not only the local secretaries, but the 
It was the 
opinion of this board that the legitimate interests of a Y. W. 
C, A. are confined to the conducting of Bible classes and 


whole national program of the association. 


the provision of recreational facilities for members. All 
questions relating to industry, legislation, or international 
relations were declared to be completely outside the province 
of such a body. So far as Fort Wayne is concerned, big 
business does not intend to be disturbed by any organization 
working under the name of a “Christian association,” and 
if it is possible, the thing which has been done in Fort 
Wayne will be repeated in other cities. 

The Young Women’s Christian association is accumulat- 
ing for itself a magnificent testimony to its insight, its 
faithfulness, and its courage. Such an attack as this at Fort 
Wayne 


women who are left without employment and on a local asso- 


while it falls heavily for the moment on two 


ciation left without a meaningful program—is really evi- 
dence that the Y. W. C. A. has discovered the issues over 
which our modern paganism is sensitive to attack, and that 
in regard to those issues it is standing for a clear testi- 
But the fate of these Fort Wayne 
secretaries should serve to warn other Christian workers. 


It should warn them that big business has no intention ol 


mony to the truth. 


llowing any such clear testimony if it can prevent it. And 
should warn them that every involvement in extended 
ancial programs, which must necessarily look to the 
privileged members of the community for completion, 1s 
likely to be tantamount to giving hostages against the ut- 
terance of a free or prophetic Christian message. 


July « 
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Are the Churches Gaining 
or Losing? 


fk NOT WHAT YOU EARN but what you save makes 
you rich, it is just as true that not gains but excess of 
vains over losses makes the church numerically strong. 
Counting income but not outgo, or assets but not liabilities, 
wor accounting. The church needs a frequent audit 
covering such matters as are in their nature statistical. The 
most recent compilation of statistics of church membership 
reveals that the large number of additions is being balanced 
by losses almost as great and in some cases greater. Neither 
the processes of religious education which have been relied 
to hold the young as dependable members of the 

h, nor the follow-up methods which have been devel- 

| to supplement evangelistic activities, have so far suc- 

| in stopping the leak. Most of the larger denomina- 

tions show a very small net gain in membership for 1926. 
\ few of them show a net loss. There are one hundred 
thousand lost Congregationalists somewhere in the United 
States ; that is, there are that many who have been members 
ire believed to be still alive, but whose present where- 
The 


four hundred thousand members as non- 


its and church connection, if any, are unknown. 
«lists list 
ident. They must be resident somewhere, but even the 
raordinarily efficient machinery of the Methodist church 
it been able to find where. At least, they are not 
lent in parishes which still have their names on the 
The Disciples, after their best year in evangelism, 


reed to report a net loss of sixteen thousand mem- 


is true that Gideon’s army is reported to have been 
igthened more by reduction than it would have been by 
orcement, but the method is not one which can be gen- 
applied. The numerical test is by no means the only 
the best test of church efficiency, but it is fairly evident 
no church which continues advancing backward or 


standing still in numbers is gging to take the world, 


ire all the churches together going to take it when all 
them are in virtually the same condition. 
he superficial fact of stationary or diminished numbers 
ounted for by those whose business it is to interpret 
tatistics, partly on the ground that the statistics them- 
are inaccurate and partly by admitting and explain- 
he actual losses which largely and sometimes com- 
y offset the gain of new members. 
is doubtless true that the statistics which are collected 
local congregations, and which enter into the de- 
ational totals, are very often in accurate, but as an 
nation of the total situation this is neither convincing 
comforting. We are told, for example—and it is noto- 
usly true in many cases—that new pastors cut off the in- 
e and non-resident members and report only those 
m they can actually find, but that in the succeeding 
rs of the pastorate, the absentees are kept on the list to 
a good showing ; so that the graph of the membership 
given church shows a gratifying rise during every 
pastorate with a corresponding slump at the beginning of 
every new one, but all the rises beginning and ending at 
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about the same place. But this is only another way of ad- 
mitting that such churches are having no real gain. In the 
multitude of churches changing pastors at different times, 
these local inaccuracies would average out if there were any 
permanent increase. 

It is explained also that in many churches membership 
figures are kept down so that the record of per capita giv- 
ing for missionary and benevolent enterprises may be kept 
up and so that assessments which are made on a member- 
ship basis may be as low as possible. In so far as this is 
true, it would indicate that about the same grade of honesty 
is operative in the compilation of church statistics as in the 
assessment of personal property for taxation—which, as 
everyone knows, is not much. The Disciples have been 
The 


superintendent of evangelism explains that during this 


engaged upon a “five-year program to win a million.” 


period many churches reported as many additions and as 
few subtractions as possible in order to do their bit in reach- 
ing the total, while at the end of the period they cleared 
their lists of the inactive and non-resident. All of these ex- 
planations in the long run amount merely to saying that 
churches which have formerly reported more members than 
they had now find reasons for making the statistics con- 
form more nearly to the facts. 

The actual losses which are admitted and even emphasized 
by the official explanations are said to be due largely to the 
migratory character of our American population and the 
failure of members to unite with a church in the com- 
munity to which they move. Most denowinations have an 
inadequate system of membership transfer ; some have none 
at all; none has one that is entirely adequate. In every case 
But if 
member who moves to a new community is lost to his 


a large percentage of movers are lost. a church 
church, it can be only partly because the church has no 
sufficient machinery for rounding him up and seeing that 
he does join. It must be also largely because of his own 
lack of interest or lack of what one secretary calls “church 
conscience.” Lack of church conscience makes it possible 
for him to join whatever church is most convenient instead 
of seeking out one of his own denomination. But even this 
is no explanation of the total situation, for if we were 
dealing merely with the phenomenon of inter-denomina- 
tional mobility, one would gain what another loses, and 
either the gain from this source would offset the losses, or 
else some denominations would be waxing fat at the ex- 
pense of others. But the record does not show that any of 
them are waxing fat. 

The apparent fact is that there are heavy losses at three 
points, one of which has already been mentioned, namely 
that a large percentage of church members who move to 
other communities have not enough interest in any church 
to make a new local connection. The second is that, of 
the new converts who are brought into the churches by the 
methods of evangelism, a large percentage do not stick. 
Either the original impulse was not sufficiently profound 
and genuine-to be permanent, or there was a lack of that 
training which would develop the new convert into a de- 
pendable member. The third is that in spite of the growing 
efficiency of methods of religious education, the church is 
not yet holding its natural increase. The ecclesiastical in- 
fant mortality rate is still much too high. 
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If the churches are to learn anything to their advantage 
from these rather sobering statistics, they must begin by real- 
izing that the facts cannot be explained away by impugning 
the accuracy of the figures. Considering the whole field, or 
even considering any single denomination over a period of 
years, the explanation from defective statistics does not 
explain. The statistical practices of any given denomination, 
however bad they may be, do not vary much from year to 
year. Local alternations between gross and net figures should 
cancel out. While some are keeping the inactive and non- 
resident on the list and adding the quick to the dead to 
make a good membership showing, others are pruning the 
list to give a new pastor a chance to start low and make a 
good record for increase. Bad as this practice may be, if 
it is universal enough it gives a total result about as ac- 
curate as any other. There is no escaping the serious fact 
that the churches are not growing as they should. It does 
not seem to be primarily a matter of theology, for there is 
no marked difference in this respect between liberal and 
conservative groups. Whether it is easy or hard, so far as 
creedal requirements are concerned, to get into a church of 
any given denomination, it seems to be distressingly and 
uniformly easy to get out of any of them. 

The essential fact, we judge, is that too large a percent- 
age of church people are not really interested in the church. 
So long as they live in the same town and are subjected to 
the social pressure of habits and friendships already formed, 
they may continue to be active enough to justify a place on 
the active list, but when they move into a new environment 
where the social pressure is relaxed, where habits must be 
formed over again, and where there is freedom for mak- 
ing new choices, they choose to spend their time and energy 
in other ways, and all the denomination’s horses and men 
cannot put these Humpty Dumptys back again—especially 
since they usually cannot be found. 

The thing to do about an audit which reveals unfavorable 
conditions is not to set up defense mechanisms to explain 
it away, but to analyze the factors which produced the con- 
ditions and try to remedy them. What the churches need to 
do is not to increase the pressure to keep uninterested peo- 
ple on the so-called active list but to make their members 
so vitally interested in the church and in what it is doing 
that their interest will survive the shock of transplantation 
to new soil, 


The Proving Ground 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


Hk PRESIDENT of a Great Concern spake unto 
me, saying, How would it please thee to visit our 


Proving Ground? 

And I said, I spend much of my life trying to Prove 
things and the rest of it trying to Improve them. 

And he said, That is not so very different from the way 
we clinch our tires. Howbeit, we do not seek to Prove Any- 
thing, but to discover if we may what is to be accepted as 
Proved. 

So I went to the Proving Ground, which was a Journey 
in an Automobile. 
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And the Superintendent said, In what kind of Car wilt 
thou ride? For we have them of every sort, both of this 
Country and Every Other. 

And I said, Let me ride in the Best. 

And he said, There is no One Best Car. 

And I said, Why not put together all the Best Features of 
All Cars and make one that is best ? 

And he said, Because we cannot in like fashion put to- 
gether all Purposes for which men use Cars and all Desires 
of All Purchasers. 

And I said, There might be something in that. 

And he said, There’s Millions in it; for if there were any 
one Best Car, what would the rest of the Manufacturers do? 
And I could not handle the Business. 

And he said, We not only test our own Cars many months 
before we sell one of them, but we test all others. Every 
maker of a New Car is sure of one Customer. And we buy 
more than one Car, of a kind, and we give them Skillful 
Drivers, and say, See that thou abuse not this Car, nor yet 
pet it overmuch. Give it Good Average Grief. And see to 
it that no Accident befall it. 

And I said, Tell me what thou dost next. 

And he said, then do we run her night and day, with a 
succession of drivers, and we get Twenty-Five Thousand 
miles out of each new Car in thirty days. And we check 
it over point by point against our own Cars that sell for the 
like price or that are builded for the like load. And if so 
be that one of our drivers abuse a Car of another make 
that he may please us by showing ours to be the better, 
then do we fire him; for if there be any point in the other 
car that we have not wrought out as well, we are ready 
to pay a good many thousand shekels to learn all about it. 

Then I rode over the Proving Ground in Several Cars, 
but not in several at once. And we rode Seventy Miles 
in an Hour. 

And | inquired, saying, Art thou proving the Car or me? 

And he said, Both. 

And I mediated much on the things I learned at the 
Proving Ground. For of all they showed unto me I under- 
stood a part. And I wondered if God had established this 
world as a kind of Proving Ground, and if so, I wondered 
how He rated our Speed, and our Durability, and our power 
to endure strain and not heat the Bearings, and much beside. 


Petition 
NDER the great blue rafter 
That props the skies of earth 
Let us go up with laughter, 
Let us fare down with mirth! 


May we have ample vision 

To view the starry whole, 
And shed all vain derision 

Like shards from off the soul! 


May the last veil be rifted 
That the wide vast conceals, 
And may we be uplifted 
To where Orion wheels! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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Only a Miracle Can Save in China! 


By Stanley High 


NLY A MIRACLE can save for the Christian church 
its present chance in China. A miracle is unlikely. 
American mission boards, by common consent, ap- 

pear to have delegated their prophetic office to the depart- 
ment of state. The government ought to be reassured. The 
ancient rumors about the bolshevism of missionary organ- 
izations have been well allayed. Fear that they might em- 
barrass “the department”—those on the inside always say 
“the department”—joined with the further fear that they 
might alienate the capitalistic sympathies of the big givers 
has resulted in six months of unexampled sidestepping and 
evasion. And while boards have walked on tiptoe and 
talked in whispers and sent consoling letters to stranded 
missionaries, the great opportunity of a century of mission 
work has been left to slip, unclaimed, into history. 

There is one conclusion out of all this that cannot be 
dodged. The Christian church of America—if its mission 
boards represent it—has not believed in and has had no 
ntention of conceding the things it has proclaimed to the 
Christians of China. During the last two decades mission- 
ary statesmen have prayed most fervently for three devel- 
opments in China: An indigenous Christianity; a united 
Christianity ; a Christianity cut free from western imperial- 

Gifts have been solicited and spent on the promise 
of these things. Bits of progress along any of those lines 
lave been feverishly appropriated and pieced together into 

apologetic for the “modern missionary approach.” 
lies—joint and inter and united—have deliberated and 
resolved their approval. On no other matters has the eccle- 
siastical mind been so apparently made up. But when the 
Chinese nationalist movement unexpectedly developed, the 
ecclesiastical mind revealed that it had not been made up at 

Its shibboleths appeared, like those of the average 
politician, to reflect the necessities of conventions and of 
campaigns rather than any real intention. For as soon as 
the three above items emerged out of the obscurity of the 
endorsed remote and took form as immediate possibilities 


1 
tl 


they ceased, forthwith, to be desirable. 


A BARREN SIX MONTHS 


The church has had this China crisis on its hands, now, 
for six months. The record of our ecclesiastical dealings 
with China during that time is as barren as the record of 
our political dealings. More so, because the politicians have 
China policies in 
our mission boards are what they were six months ago. 
()ne 


been less pronounced in their promises. 


assumes that the fact of the revolution in China has 
been recognized. But the chief basis for that assumption 
lies in the current declarations that the mission bodies are 
“marking time” there. The end of that static activity will 
come, I suppose, when peace returns and the missionaries, 
at the behest of their superiors, hurry back to recondition 
the status quo. 


ir chief administrative interests in China are real estate. 
It is 


Which, I suppose, is inevitable so long as 


lake this matter of an indigenous Christianity. 
lairly obvious that only an indigenous Christianity can sur- 


vive in China. Any other sort will fall victim to the same 


emancipated spirit that has doomed the concessions and 
extraterritoriality. But mission policies ignore that fact 
and assume that the Chinese, if we continue to cover our 
dealings with the phraseology of piety, will accept a status 
in their houses of worship which they have repudiated in 
their places of government and of trade. 


CHINESE CHRISTIANITY STILL FOREIGN DOMINATED 


I suppose there are whole staffs of administrators who 
will rise up right there to reproclaim that Christianity in 
China is already indigenous; that, as the tables show, it is 
Chinese administered. But the tables present no likeness 
to the real picture. Chinese Christians have scant part in 
the actual administration of the business of their own faith 
They are out- 


in their own land. That business is foreign. y 
siders—invited in now and then, but never allowed to forget 
where the invitation came from—or the money that gave it 
significance. With their qualities of courtesy and submis- 
sion what they are, it has been relatively easy to make fig- 
One American on a committee 
with four Chinese reads well, but indicates very little. The 


But they do not 


ureheads of the Chinese. 


Chinese may do four-fifths of the talking. 
make four-fifths of the decisions. For when the American 
talks he speaks for the mission organization and that, in- 
evitably, constitutes a majority. 

This throttle hold, of course, is economic. No one denies, 
I suppose, but that the spirit of the Christians of China is 
such as to qualify them for an independent church. But 
not their incomes! One spokesman for many administra- 
tors declared the other day: “If by church we mean believ- 
ing men who love Jesus Christ in their hearts and are try- 
ing loyally to follow him, if by church we mean groups of 
faithful souls who meet together for worship and for fel- 
lowship, then one’s report can be only bright and joyous. 
The church conceived in that sense exists richly and 
gloriously in China and even the fiercest critics of the mis- 
sionary enterprise and of Christianity in China, if they are 
But 
We must look to 
the finances. And, having looked, this spokesman concludes 


intelligent and honest men, have to recognize this.” 
that, alas, is no measure of the church. 


that “there is a church in futuro in China, a church in posse, 
Which, when translated, 
means, more plainly than anything else, that the Chinese, 
after a century of missionary work, have been proved to be 


but there is no church in esse.” 


incompetent or that we, after that period, have failed to lay 
a basis for the church in esse. 
FOREIGN BURDENS ON CHINESE BACKS 
The fact of the matter is that we are largely responsible 
for the economic inability of the Chinese to run the enter- 


We have saddled 
Then we 


prise that we call Christianity in China. 
it with a vast number of enormous institutions. 
have identified the capacity of the Chinese for an indigenous 
We 
have carefully nurtured our Christians in the desire to ex- 
pect more than they could ever hope to pay for. And now, 


church with their capacity to run these institutions. 


when the issue is critical, we naively determine their quali- 
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fications on the basis of their ability to shoulder burdens 
which we have created and run on their behalf—burdens 
which, however important and commendable, are not an ex- 
pression of Chinese but of American Christianity. 

On the financial basis it will be many generations before 
the vast enterprise that we have created in China will be 
indigenous. The income of the Chinese church cannot be 
soon expected to keep pace with the expanding enterprise 
that we ask it to run as a proof of its fitness. Even now, 
in the midst of the turmoil, drives are going forward in 
America for certain Christian institutions in China. And, 
so long as spokesmen argue as above, there is no escaping 
the fact that every dollar subscribed to such expansion pro- 
vides an added reason for delaying the establishment of an 


independent Christian church in China. 
FUTURE GIFTS TO MISSIONS 


But there are other alternatives. If we are to give to the 
aid of Christianity in China only so long as we can dom- 
inate it, then the sooner our gifts are withheld the better, 
both for the Christians of China and for our own souls. 
Such a development would, at least, put the Christians of 


Anda 


Christian program contracted to a size which the Christians 


the west on an honest footing with those of China. 


of China could dominate would be far preferable, I believe, 
to the present vast enterprise if, in exchange for size, we 
demand that the Chinese continue to accept our domination. 
The time has arrived, with the coming of an electric nation- 
alist spirit, when the richness of Christianity in that land 
is to be largely determined by the extent to which it is 
genuinely Chinese. And the time, likewise, has passed when 
the importance of Christianity should or can be estimated in 
terms of property values or endowments. 

here is another alternative. Not all of the Christians of 
the west are pre pared to let the Christians of China “stew in 
their own juice” because they demand to be free. There 
are some who have given their money without strings. 
These will continue to give, probably will give more freely, 
when they realize that they are supporting institutions that 
have become the expressions of the Christian life of China. 
One of the chief functions of mission boards, in the near 
future, should be to forward to the Christians of China the 
gifts of such individuals, and to increase their number. 


LET THE CHINESE DETERMINE! 


But, first of all, the present situation presents an oppor- 
tunity to transform Christianity in China into a genuinely 
Chinese affair. Bona fide evidence that that has been done 
will be the first demand of those who are more concerned 
with the progress of their faith than in the propagation of 
With the mis- 
sionaries out of China, such evidence can be brought out in 


their own peculiar ecclesiastical notions. 


Let the 
Through the 


determining the basis upon which they will return. 
Chinese themselves determine that basis 
Chinese members of the national Christian council, a repre- 
sentative group of church members—Chinese exclusively— 
could be brought together within a very short time. That 
group could go over, with care, the mission stations of the 
various denominations. By joint decision, in the case of 
every missionary, it could be then decided which individuals 
were desired to return and the type of work that they would 
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be expected to do on the field. Institutions, in like manner, 
could be evaluated and the extent and manner of their sup- 
port outlined. 

Such procedure is radical, but no more radical than the 
alternatives—and less destructive of Christianity. To insure 
its success, the mission boards involved would be obliged to 
guarantee their help that the conditions of their Chinese 
fellow-workers would be met. And, moreover, they could 
make it plain that such a program of self-determination con- 
stituted one of the major conditions for the future coopera- 
tion of the church of America with that of China. 

Similarly, there is the matter of a united Christianity. In 
the present situation, the church in America has it within 
its power to determine whether it will give to the Chris- 
tians of China an opportunity to bring that union which, 
for lack of courage or consecration, the Christians of the 
It is not too much to say 
that the most outstanding leaders among Christian Chinese 
The loyalty of 
the men who are the best apologetic for Christianity in 
With the na- 
tionalist spirit just now in the ascendancy, denominational 


west have failed to accomplish. 
stand committed to such a national church. 
China has not, as yet, become ecclesiastical. 


devotion is less pronounced than ever. And with the spokes- 
men for western denominationalism temporarily withdrawn, 
the opportunity is at hand to prevent the perpetuation on 
Chinese soil of the divisions that sap the vitality of Chris- 
tianity in the west. 


MISSION BOARDS RESPONSIBLE 


But action must come from the mission boards. Chinese 
who are part of the organization of western denominations 
have hesitated in the past, and still hesitate, to state their 
real mind relative to the merger of their churches into this 
larger fellowship. I recall a Methodist bishop in China who 
referred me to a prominent Chinese Methodist with the 
Statement: 

“He wants no national Christian church. 
fers a national Methodist church.” 


He much pre- 


I had an opportunity, later, to repeat the statement to that 
Chinese. He was not surprised, but he denied it. 

“The truth is,” he said, “bishops do not ask us questions 
of that sort in such a way that we can really answer them. 
I do want, above everything else, not a national Methodist 
church, but a national Christian church. But it is hard to 
say so. After all, he is my bishop.” 

If mission boards really believe that Jesus prayed in 
earnest when he asked for a union of fellowship among 
those who followed him, the opportunity to prove it is just 
now at hand. It could be made plain, to the representative 
group of Christians called together by the national Chris- 
tian council, that an aggressive move toward union consti- 
tuted one further condition for the cooperation of the 
Christians of the west. It is hardly enough that we hazily 
endorse union, and then saddle the Christians of China with 
an ecclesiasticism that makes it impossible. With the hand 
of that ecclesiasticism temporarily removed, as it is at the 
present moment, we can pledge that it will not be restored 
save as an agency for cooperation with an undenominational 
national Christian church. 

Finally, there is the question of Christianity in China and 


western imperialism. This is not a Chinese problem. It is 
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a problem, however, that rests upon the shoulders of every 
mission administrator and of every missionary. There are 
two major weapons which are today used most frequently 
against Christianity in the orient. The first is Christian 
competition ; and the second, the close association of organ- 
ized Christianity with western imperialism. The present situ- 
ation affords an unparalleled opportunity to blunt both of 
these dangerous weapons. 

From the point of view not alone of China, but of India 
and of Africa as well, it would be far better for Christian- 
ity if no missionary returned to China than if that return 
restored him to the shelter of the gunboa policy. I know 
there are “complex and exceedingly delicate questions” to 
be considered when that matter is up. I am not a techni- 
I believe, however, that what is lacking to their solu- 
tion is not expert advice but determination. The mission 
boards, after three decades of crying out against imperial- 
ism, are not quite sure, even now, whether they wish to 
translate that repudiation into anything that looks like ac- 
tion. On the contrary, their delay is rather plain proof that 
they do not wish to make any such embarrassing translation. 

The American government, it is said, is bound to pro- 
tect its citizens whether they wish it or not. For the mission 


hoard to repudiate that protection would involve, so we are 


told, the surrender of the citizenship of the missionary. 
but there is a vast difference, in the first place, between the 
protection which the United States may send out to China 


hen a citizen is actually endangered, and the permanent 


cian. 
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policing of Chinese waters. The first policy is not involved 
here. It is the second that Christians are called upon to 
denounce, for it represents, not the care of a government 
for its citizens, but the determination of a government to 
force the interests of its citizens upon the Chinese people. 

If the government proposes to keep its gunboats in Chi- 
nese waters and to protect the missionaries, willy-nilly, then 
I do not see how there are any other alternatives open than 
to remain out of China or, if determined to return, to first 
surrender citizenship. if the mission boards made it plain 
that none of their representatives would return until the 
gunboat policy was withdrawn, one wonders just how long 
the influence of the traders would maintain it in operation. 
And such action, similarly, would be a powerful incentive 
to the Chinese to provide the guarantees which the gov- 
ernment might demand. One thing is plain, the present 
wholesale evacuation has given to the Christians of the west 
an opportunity which is not likely to return, to remove the 
curse of imperialism which, to eastern eyes, has stained 
their altars. 

Short of a miracle, none of the developments which I 
have discussed is likely to occur. LEcclesiasticism is the 
greatest of all vested interests in China. In a situation such 
as the present, ecclesiasticism sees its endowments and 
buildings and lands. But one of these days it may appear 
that although we have torn down our buildings and built 
greater, we have ceased to minister to the spiritual needs of 


the people of China. 


As a Religious Educator Sees It 


By Paul 


T IS TO BE REGRETTED that this article cannot 
begin by telling someone to “beware!” and thus pre- 
serve the succession begun by Doctor Mathews and 

carried forward by Professor Betts and Mr. Versteeg. But 
there is too much basis of truth in Dr. Shailer Mathews’ 
causes for alarm for me to presume to gainsay his state- 
ments; there is too much sound common sense in Doctor 
Betts’ rejoiner for me to do anything but say “amen’”’ to his 
position ; and I appreciate too fully Mr. Versteeg’s interests 
and experience in this problem to anathematize him with a 
“beware.” We need all these viewpoints in religious edu- 
cation if it is to make the greatest progress. Let us there- 
fore counsel together, benefiting by the criticisms of one 
another and sharing one another’s experience, and thus 
build the structure of religious education on such a firm 
foundation that it will truly serve the individual, the church, 
and most of all, the kingdom of God. 

This review of the article by Mr. Versteeg which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of The Christian Century is under- 
taken in this spirit of cooperative thinking. But while Mr. 
Versteeg writes as a pastor, and I am undertaking to dis- 
agree with him in several important issues, I have no in- 
tention to tell pastors to “beware.” I cannot feel that he 
represents the viewpoint of more than a small minority of 
pastors. Mr. Versteeg’s experience with directors is enough 


H. Vieth 


to make any pastor beware of religious educators! I grant 
him the right to draw any conclusions he likes on his own 
experience. It would be unkind to suggest that the direc- 
tors who passed in such rapid succession may not have 
been the sole cause of the difficulty. 
plication in what he says which indicts the entire profession 
of directors of religious education. 


But there is an im- 


(There are approxi- 
mately one thousand employed directors in America). 
Therefore, the position on the points in question which I 
shall express in this article will be based largely on the find- 
ings of acomprehensive study of directors of religious edu- 
cation recently made by the international council of religious 
education. In this study 212 directors and 100 pastors of 
churches employing directors participated. 


ARE DIRECTORS INDIFFERENTLY EDUCATED? 


One of the complaints against directors is that they are 
“indifferently educated.” It is to be regretted that there are 
some who attempt to do this type of work without a broad 
basis of education and training. The same thing is true of 
many ministers, but we do not indict the ministry on that 
account ; we let the “4 A’s” do the indicting while we seek 
to correct the weakness. And there is no law which requires 
churches to employ directors who are lacking in this re- 
spect. Every director must stand on his own merits before 
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the employing church. Surely a church which is a going 
concern is competent to investigate its own prospective 
employees ! 

On the other hand, there is a desire among the more 
professionally minded directors for a very high type of edu- 
cation. Of the two national associations of directors of 
religious education, one requires that its members shall 
have had not less than four years’ college course with a 
major in religious education, and the other requires a college 
course plus three years in a theological seminary or two 
years in a school of religious pedagogy. Of the professional 
directors covered in the above study, 38 per cent hold grad- 
uate degrees and 35 per cent more hold four-year college 
degrees. This academic standing averages somewhat higher 
than that for high school principals as revealed by a study 
reported in a bulletin of the United States bureau of 
education. 

It is recognized, of course, that mere years in school and 
degrees acquired are not necessarily indications of prac- 
tical training. But our schools and departments of religious 
education are doing more and more to make this training 
just as practical as possible. Students in religious educa- 
tion in some of the better schools are required to take the 
entire theological course, exactly as do the candidates for 
the ministry, and in addition to this they must also master 
the field of education and spend considerable time in prac- 
tice work. If churches would insist on this type of train- 
ing, more men and women would acquire it. 

It is not to be expected that men and women just out of 
school will at the beginning be “seasoned” workmen. 
Knowledge may be gained in school, but wisdom depends 
largely on experience. Even pastors just out of seminary 
have been known to make some “breaks” due to lack of 
experience—if you would believe their parishioners! Be- 
cause of the newness of the profession, most directors of 
religious education are young men and women not far re- 
moved from college. Further, there is no clearly established 
body of information regarding the function and technique 
of the director. The best help in this situation is the sym- 
pathetic counsel and guidance of the pastor. No employer 
can escape the responsibility for a part of the training of 
those who are associated with him. 


DO DIRECTORS MINIMIZE THE CHURCH? 


Unfortunately, specialization is often accompanied by 
narrowness of vision. To each his own profession is the 
most important in the world. He would be a poor repre- 
sentative of it if he did not think so. It is to be expected 
that the director should exalt religious education. No one 
will do it for him. This is part of his value to the 
church. But is this minimizing the church? Is not religious 
education a part of the function of the church? This being 
the case, does not an emphasis on religious education exalt 
the church? One of the elements of greatest strength in 
religious education today is that it is so completely church- 
centered. 

One of our difficulties just here is the confusion regard- 
ing the scope of the church. In the minds of great numbers, 
including unfortunately some pastors, the whole scope of 
the church is limited to the first day of the week, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve-thirty in the morning, and 
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seven forty-five and nine in the evening, with all other ac- 
tivities as more or less non-essential appendages. Religious 
education does not seek to minimize these important periods 
of worship. But it thinks of the church in much broader 
terms. The very nature of the educational process demands 
this broader conception. One of the livest issues in religious 
education today is that of “integration,” and the end sought 
is unification of all the educational agencies in the church, 
and proper unification of the educational program with the 
entire program of the church. Religious educators want 
religious education to be both in the church and of the 
church. But it is not hard to see why a pastor with the 
former conception and a director with the latter will require 
a large amount of forbearance to get along in peace to- 
gether ! 


DO DIRECTORS MINIMIZE WORSHIP? 


There Mr. Versteeg goes again, contrasting the work 
done in the departmentalized church school with the “public 
worship in the church”! Is not the service of worship for 
children of the primary department “public worship of 
the church”? We agree that the pastor of the church should 
be the most expert leader of worship. But does his leader- 
ship have to be confined to the eleven o’clock period in 
the church auditorium? Is he not enhancing his dignity 
as spiritual leader if he can come to a group of children, 
who, though they may worship God in different words and 
ways worship nevertheless in spirit and truth, and lead 
them in their service? 

If Mr. Versteeg is pleading for the desirability of bring- 
ing together on occasion the entire church-society, then we 
agree with him heartily. Such gatherings, if well planned 
and conducted, have the highest educational value. They 
undoubtedly have worship value for children and young 
people as well as for adults, if planned with the entire 
group in mind. I am sure, with his experience in religious 
education and his intelligent grasp of its problems, Mr. 
Versteeg must have such a service (though the prayer with 
which he cl his article is shocking even to a calloused 
director!) ¢ aps pastors need to educate directors in 
this field—and some pastors might learn a thing or two 
from directors! 

The difficulty here is again one of viewpoint. If the 
pastor sets up the dualism of church and Sunday school he 
must not blame the director for championing the latter. If, 
instead, he sets out with the conception that the church com- 
prehends this entire program, and much more, and that he 
is the pastor of the whole organization, he has taken a long 
step toward winning the director to his point of view. And 
some directors need winning! 

In leveling one of his shafts at the place of worship in 
religious education, Mr. Versteeg has selected one of the 
strongest points in its armor. Some of the greatest for- 
ward steps in religious education in the past few years have 
been taken in the field of worship. High grade hymnals 
have been among the publishers’ best sellers, suggested 
program materials have been the most popular features in 
our religious magazines, courses in worship technique form 
a part of the curriculum of almost every training school. 
And the results of such training are increasingly evident. 
This is obvious to anyone who will visit a modern school, 
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provided he has in mind by way of contrast his experience 
with the older type of “opening exercises.” Leaders are 
studying their pupils with a view to making worship a 
heart-experience of the pupil’s own, rather than a perform- 
ance staged on the platform. With younger children this 
is often exceedingly informal, but nevertheless genuine. To 
be sure, one who thinks of worship only in terms of rows 
of people in formal pews might deny the value of this more 
informal type of worship, but one who understands the 
mind of a child and has an appreciation of worship values 
would not. 


WHO'S THE BOSS? 


It is perhaps at the point of the relation of the director to 
the pastor and the church organization that most failures 
occur. Mr. Versteeg rightly maintains that good organiza- 
tion demands that some one be the ranking officer. This 
person would be the pastor, who is the head of the entire 
organization. From somewhere the pernicious idea has 
arisen that proper recognition of the educational function 
requires that the director be coordinate with the pastor. 
Mr. Versteeg is not alone in his experience that some direc- 
tors insist upon it. On the other hand, we often hear the 
complaint that the director is little more than the pastor’s 
errand boy. If the pastor’s being boss results in this state 
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of affairs, either he is unfit to be the boss or the director is 
unfit to lead educationally. We cannot blame the director 
for seeking to safeguard his time for the educational pro- 
gram. He does not object particularly to being responsible 
to the pastor, so long as he has a certain amount of pro- 
fessional freedom. If the pastor is to be boss, he must 
have some ability in good “bossing” ! 

It seems strange that a question of this sort should ever 
be raised. Is it wholly the director’s fault? Certainly the 
employing church has it in its power to engage the director 
on any terms it chooses. If his status and relation to the 
pastor is not made clear, is it right to lay all blame on the 
director if friction results? A little more business method 
would overcome this difficulty. 

The study of directors of religious education referred to 
above gives us a happier picture than that based on Mr. 
Verggpeg’s experience. Of the 212 directors who partic- 
ipated, 170 positively state that there is complete harmony 
and cooperation between them and their pastors, while only 
eight give answers which ae that there are difficulties. 
Of thegpastors who r ed, 89 feel that they have com- 
plete Harmony witt cooperation from their directors, 
while four indicate a somewhat unsatisfactory situation, and 
only two state that the relation between them is entirely 
unsatisfactory. 


British Table Talk 


London, June 28, 1927. 

N HIS Swarthmore lecture, “Christ and the World’s Un- 
| rest,” Mr. Harry T. Silcock shows in a most impressive 

way “the widespread openness to the personality of Je- 
sus” which is the chief feature in the religious life of the mod- 
ern world. From China, India, Africa and even from the 
modern poets and literary men in 
Christendom the lecturer draws his 
evidence. There is, it is true, a 
bitter anti-Christian movement in 
China, but in its literature he had only found one direct attack 
on Jesus Christ, and that was so extreme as to be negligible. 
On the other hand, there are many evidences that Jesus Christ 
and his way of life attract most strongly the thoughtful Chi- 
nese. In India “no one is seriously bidding for the heart of 
men” but Jesus Christ. In Africa the prophet Harris preaches 
Christ, and gathers a host of converts. While even in the liter- 
ature of Great Britain there can be detected a powerful mag- 
netic influence drawing men to the person of Jesus. This is all 
the more mysterious since it comes in an age in which there 
is a marked indifference toward ecclesiastical claims. Mr. 
Sileock, whose lecture was the first word spoken in Friends 
house, the new home of the Society of Friends, finished with 
this counsel: “No method, no external organization, can of 
itself meet the need of the world. There is One, even Christ 
Jesus, who reveals God, and so speaks to the condition of indi- 
viduals and of communities.” He recalls how Fox and his 
friends believed that they would speedily win the whole world. 
They did not do this but they did much, and “if Friends today, 
first being changed men themselves, will be loyal to their com- 
munity mysticism expressed through meetings for worship, and 
share this experience with seekers wherever they may be found, 
who can set a limit to what may be accomplished in the cause 


The World Thinking 
of Jesus 


of social amelioration and sane religious revival, and a new 
life of peace in the family of nations?” 
* * * 

Homage Paid to 
Professor Moffatt 

A reception was given to Dr. Moffatt and a presentation 
made in Glasgow before he left that city. Dr. Milligan said 
of him that he was the only professor in Scotland who could 
fill with equal acceptance and equal power any of the four 
divinity chairs. Glasgow is justly proud of Dr. Moffatt, as 
New York will be, but I like to remember that my old college, 
Mansfield, Oxford, was the first to call him to a chair. Since 
that day he has gone from strength to strength, but he remains 
still the same modest scholar. “Now that he is leaving them, 
his colleagues become more clearly aware than ever that the 
qualities of humbleness, gaiety, courtesy, and ready self-sacri- 
fice that add luster to his learning and endear him to his friends 
are summed up in the word ‘Christian’.” So writes a distin- 
guished Scots journalist in The Scots Observer. Dr. Moffatt 
hopes in America to give shape to accumulated material; he 
will be a great ally in all that makes for pure and undefiled 
religion. Among his many interests must be numbered hym- 
nology upon which he has written with characteristic wisdom. 
Literary style, he says, is not absolutely essential to a good 
hymn. Sometimes “all the rhymes may be challenged and all 
the reasons are unchallengeable.” Dr. Moffatt laments the 
decay of congregational hymn-singing; I believe however that 
there is a revival to be reported in this spiritual exercise. He 
rejoices that we are shaking ourselves free from undue intro- 
spection. Watts is great because he lifts us to realities outside 
personal emotion. But at the same time our hymn book should 
be rich in hymns which speak of our love for humanity. One 
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verse in Newman’s great hymn of adoration Dr. Moffat thinks 
should be left out: 
And that a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine, 
God’s presence and His very self 
And essence all divine. 
He says that it is both heresy and nonsense; is there in the 
New Testament, he asks, anything higher than the grace of 
God? 


The Hoppers’ 
Parson 

It was neglectful on my part not to say something when he 
died of the late Father Richard Wilson of St. Augustine’s 
Stepney, the man whose proudest title was the “Hoppers’ par- 
son.” Father Richard and his brother labored in an uncon- 
ventional fashion among the poor of East London. They were 
among the many Anglo-Catholics whose burning love of Christ 
and those for whom he died is an inspiration and a rebuke to 
many of us who believe that we have a better theology. They 
had the White house, opposite the church, in which the dirtiest 
tramps were given a welcome. In the Red house they ran a 
restaurant and hostel for working men; over it they put the 
legend: “A Good Pull-up for Bishops.” “Fr. Dick,” as his 
neighbors called him, was a merry-hearted, tireless servant of 
Christ. The Jews loved him as much as the Christians. The 
people flocked into his church. “He couldn’t preach for nuts,” 
they said, “but we’d rather listen to him than to any other of 
the clergy.” His methods were his own, and it was like him 
in the hopping. season, when the poor of the East End flock 
into Kent, to go with them, and to learn their job. It was like 
him also to provide all kinds of help for these nomads, to turn 
an old inn into a hospital, and to provide a room in it where 
the hop-pickers could sing and dance of an evening. The old 
swinging sign is still there with the inscription: “So-and-So’s 
Fine Ale, Stout and Porter,” and after it, these words: “Not 
sold here.” Let this word of gratitude and reverence be paid 
to a great-hearted lover of Christ. There are many things, fa- 
vorable or disheartening, to be said in general concerning the 
religious life of this country. But such a man as this should 
not be forgotten in any survey of St. Augustine’s Stepney; all 
that some would report is that it is an Anglo-Catholic church 
with a dangerously high ritual, but those who have known of 
it either directly or indirectly have more to say of that 
church, set up in the heart of the East End. They know that 
in it for more than forty years Father Dick lived in Christ 
and loved his brothers with a gay and indomitable love. 

* . + 

The Eclipse 

At the hour when these notes are being carried on the South- 
ern railway to Southampton, the moors of Yorkshire, the 
heights of the Pennines, the sandhills of Southport will be 
crowded with men, women and children from all parts of the 
British isles. They have gone forth to see the eclipse. The 
line of totality runs from the northeast of Yorkshire to the 
south of Lancashire, and those who from scientific motives, or 
from a desire to see a wonderful thing which will not be re- 
peated here till 1999, or from some other reason will be watch- 
ing from 5:20 a. m. the creeping shadow of the moon hiding 
the face of the sun. They will see the corona and marvel at 
the shadow of the moon upon the earth. That is to say, they 
will see these things if the weather permits. Our papers have 
welcomed back with heartiness and sincerity the duke and 
duchess of York; now they are at leisure to concentrate upon 


the eclipse. It is beyond question that we know at this hour 
more than we have ever known about the heavenly bodies. 
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Astronomers, distinguished and obscure, have been summoned 
to teach us in the press and by the wireless what is to happen 
tomorrow. A large number of school boys through the enter. 
prise of the Daily News are being taken north; the educational 
authorities rather frowned on this scheme, but it will be carried 
out. The astronomer royal will pitch his tent at Giggleswick 
and my thoughts are traveling to the hills over which I loved 
to tramp in boyhood, and I wish I could see from Pendle hill 
this sight which no one has seen in England for two hundred 
years and few of those living will see again. We have done 
Lindbergh; we have celebrated Wimbledon; we have welcomed 
the duke; today we are thinking and talking and reading 
eclipse; tomorrow to “fresh woods and pastures new.” 
* ial * 


Some Sayings of 
The Week 

Mr. Snowden was chancellor of the exchequer in the labor 
government. The words, therefore, which he spoke to the 
3rotherhood meeting upon capital and labor and the conditions 
of peace in industry are of great importance: “The old mental 
attitude of both employers and workmen is the chief stumbling 
block. The ‘class war’ idea is based upon a false conception of 
industry. It is sheer nonsense,” he declared, “to say that im- 
provement in the condition of the working classes cannot be 
secured without the overthrow of the capitalist system. In 
the last half of the nineteenth century wages rose considerably, 
and the cost of living fell. In addition, there were substantial 
advantages gained by social legislation in the form of free 
education, public health reforms, and factory and workshop 
legislation. Later, there had been additions to the working- 
class share of the national product by national health insurance, 
unemployment assurance, old-age pensions, widows’ pensions, 
and the like. These proved that it is possible to raise the 
standard of working-class life under capitalism, and that it is 
not at all necessary for the working class fatalistically to accept 
thd doctrine that they must submit to existing conditions till 
the capitalist system has been overthrown. The idea is utterly 
wrong that labor’s best policy is the sabotage of the present 
industrial system. The common-sense policy of labor is to help 
to make the system efficient and highly productive, but the con- 
dition of such cooperation must be that labor shares in the im- 
provement.” No less important are Dr. Norwood’s warnings, 
given in the Christian World: “We of the church stake our 
all upon moral and spiritual factors. They have not been suf- 
ficiently tried out. How inadequate, for instance, have been 
our efforts to link up with the churches of other countries. 
Apart from the world alliance for promoting international 
friendship through the churches, hardly anything has been done. 
At least, let us do much more. I believe that this next year 
will be the crucial year for peace or war. If we let the ques- 
tion go by default the forces of reaction will be too strong to 
be curbed. Would that the crisis might send all the churches 
to their knees, and also bring them together for concerted enter- 


prise.” Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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BOOKS 


Jesus and Paul 


Paul: A Study in Social and Religious History. 
Deissmann, Revised edition. Doran, $5.00. 


The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul. 
Deissmann. Second edition. Doran, $2.00. 


ECENTLY I WAS writing of what seemed to me to 
be the most satisfactory imaginative presentation of the 
personality and social environment of the Apostle Paul 

—Donn Byrne’s “Brother Saul.” While the memory of that 
s still fresh, at least in my own mind, it may be appropriate 
to comment on these two great books by Professor Deissmann, 
the first of which, originally issued in both German and Eng- 
lish fifteen years ago, has been republished in a revised and 
enlarged edition, while the second, delivered as the Selly Oak 
lectures at the University of Birmingham in 1923 and never 
published in German, has recently appeared in a second Eng- 
lish edition. 

It would be superfluous to remark that the author’s erudition 
in this field commands the respect of the scholarly world, but 
that fact should be borne in mind as basic when one says that 
in imagination he is not inferior to the novelist whose treat- 
ment of the same theme has given me such great satisfaction. 
Naturally the imagination of the scholar is not that of the 
novelist. Neither does he employ it as a convenient device for 

lging the unavoidable gaps in knowledge: much less as a 
substitute for exact information where such information is ac- 

ssible by even the most laborious research. It is an imagina- 
tion which recreates the scene from the data which the records 
supply, breathes life into characters whom it is too easy to view 
with more awe than understanding, and gives the vividness of 
current events to episodes of the distant past. 

rhe central thesis is that Paul was primarily a hero of reli- 

m, a Christ-filled mystic, the prophet of a new order, and 
the propagandist of the cult of Jesus Christ, deriving its power 
nd its direction from the gospel of Jesus and the mystic con- 
templation of Christ, and that he was only secondarily inter- 
ested in theological reflection. The religious experience of 
Paul is vastly more important than that doctrinal complex 

hich has come to be known as “Paulinism.” To understand 

im, one must keep in the foreground the characteristic traits 
of the man, the energy of his practical religious life, and his 
relations to his friends and fellows, as these are revealed by his 
letters. And in interpreting these remarkable documents it must 
e remembered that that is just what they were—letters, written 

particular people in particular situations, not books written 
for publication to the world in general, or theological treatises 
intended to set the standards of Christian doctrine for all subse- 
quent ages. There is a real distinction between “letters”and “epis- 

A letter is a substitute for conversation; personal, spe- 

fic, intimate, temperamental, emotional. It implies inflections 

f the voice and expressions of the face. An epistle is a con- 
scious literary form borrowing from the bona fide letter some- 
thing of the vividness of the I-to-you address but really ad- 

essed to the general public, and as unlike a real letter as 
Plato’s dialogs are unlike actual conversation. Seneca and 
Horace wrote epistles. Paul wrote letters. The first thing the 
writer of an epistle does with it is to get it published—in an- 


By Adolf 


By Adolf 


cient times by setting a roomful of slaves to making copies of 
it. The first thing the writer of a letter does is to mail it to 
the person to whom it is addressed—in the old days by a per- 

nal messenger. Paul wrote his letters in the white heat of 
an immediate interest, sent them off to the person or church for 
whom they were intended, and forgot about them. Nothing 


could have been farther from his mind when, for example, he 
dashed off that note to Philemon, than that he was writing a 
part of the Bible. He was not even writing about slavery; he 
was just writing about Onesimus. 

This does not mean that what he wrote in any given case 
was not true, but it means that whatever theological content it 
may have will be incidental and suffused with his own person- 
ality and that it can be interpreted only in the light of the situ- 
ation to which it was addressed. Employing this principle, Pro- 
fessor Deissmann uses the materials which the letters afford to 
paint, in full color and at full length, a picture of Paul, the 
man, the Jew, the Christian, and the apostle, against the back- 
ground of the human scene in which he moved. 

The latter part of “The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of 
Paul” approaches Paul from the same angle and treats him not 
as essentially a theologian but as one experiencing a deep and 
fruitful communion with the living Christ. The first part 
essays the still more difficult task of estimating and describing 
the communion of Christ with God, the personal religious life 
of Jesus as a man of prayer, as a conscious son of the Father, 
as the bearer of a message concerning the kingdom, and as the 
trustee of a messianic mission. Scholarship and exegetical skill 
are utilized, as they must be where the record gives us at best 
only an indirect approach to the facts, but it is acknowledged 
that, considered as an historical theological problem, the ques- 
tion of the experience of Jesus in communion with God is 
insoluble by the methods of historical theology. 
clear the way for such knowledge as is attainable. 
known as much as he is loved.” 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Love must 
“Jesus is 


Books in Briet 


“HE FIRST EDITION of Dr. C. G. Montefiore’s Tue 
‘| Synoptic Gospets (Macmillan, second edition, 2 vols., 
$10.25) has been out of print almost since its publication nearly 
twenty years ago, and not only out of print but much in demand 
because of certain unique qualities. The new edition, largely re- 
written and considerably amplified, preserves the old values 
with additions. As a commentary on the gospels by the most 
scholarly of English liberal Jews, it is especially rich in illus- 
trative and collateral material drawn from Jewish sources with 
reference to the law, the talmud, and Jewish customs and be- 
liefs of the time of Christ. Further, in endeavoring to make 
up for the deficiencies of his own scholarship in the synoptic 
field (a matter in which he is somewhat over-modest) the 
author has collected a great body of critical opinions of others 
which can scarcely be found elsewhere so conveniently in Eng- 
lish. His estimate of Jesus as the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets shared the fate of many mediating opinions; it was 
too generous to suit the Jews and too limited to satisfy Chris- 
tians. The new edition maintains the same general opinions 
and fortifies some of them with fuller exposition, for example 
on the sermon on the mount. The additions include summar- 
ies of the views published by important writers since the first 
edition was issued, such as Canon Streeter. The author still 
holds that “a commentary on the gospels is not a life of Jesus,” 
and that no adequate body of material exists to form the basis 
for a biography, but students will welcome this new edition 
of a work that has been a classic in its field for the light that it 
throws both on the gospels and on the life of Jesus. 

It need no longer be said to intelligent readers that the most 
conspicuous fact about the “dark ages” is that they were not 
dark. That they lacked both the methods and the results of 
modern science, and that they cherished some notions at which 
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we smile with complacent superiority, is true enough, but other 
sources of illumination were operative which produced the 
light of a very remarkable culture. Tue Lecacy oF THE Mip- 
pte Aces, edited by C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob (Oxford 
Press) is a collection of scholarly monographs on medieval cul- 
ture, including religion, philosophy, education, both fine and 
industrial arts, law, and social, political and economic ideas. 
It is a volume rich in historical material and in illuminating 
interpretations, with emphasis, as the title suggests, upon those 
things which have become part of the permanent heritage of 
the race. 


Victims of the “ask me another” disease who wish to exer- 
cise their interrogatory mania in the field of biblical lore now 
have choice of two volumes for the alleviation, gratification or 
confirmation of their malady, as the case may be: Ask ME A 
Biste Question, by George Stewart (Century Co., $1.50), 
and Know Your Bisie? by Amos R. Wells (W. A. Wilde Co., 
$1.00). Dr. Stewart has assembled twenty-three groups of 
forty questions each about the Bible, its versions and its con- 
tents. Dr. Wells has thirty groups of fifty questions. Dr. 


CORRESP 


Another Revised Edition 


Epitor THe CyristTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Apropos of your editorial paragraph on “The New Ser- 
mon on The Mount,” may I suggest a new version of an old 
prayer? 

“Teach the boys to shoot!” 
—Rev. Mark A. Matthews. 


Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child. 

May I soon grow up to be 
The finest shot on land or sea. 


Make me love thee more and more, 
Teach my tender hands to war; 
May my bayonet be bright, 

Or dripping crimson in Thy sight. 


Drive my bullets hard and straight, 
Help me sing Thy hymn of hate, 
May I kill mine enemies,— 

Thy brethren dear, the least of these. 


Let me be a soldier true, 
Let me do what Thou wouldst do, 
Spreading deadly gas around, 
Making earth Thy hallowed ground. 
Amen. 
Bellevue Methodist Church, Ravpx B. Urmy. 
Pitisburgh, Pa. 


The Scales Tip Down 


Epitor THe CuristiaN CENTURY: 

SIR: Believing in the inspiration of the Bible and the historic 
interpretation of its teaching in regard to the person of Jesus 
Christ, his birth, miracles, and atoning death, I find a large part 
of the news of your paper and its editorials very aggravating. The 
progressive taking over of our seminaries in this country by the 
liberal element seems to me a disheartening evidence of bad faith 
both with the living and the dead. But there is one part of your 
ideal which pleases me very much—your social application of 
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Stewart’s are classified topically and are therefore more suit- 
able for systematic instruction. Dr. Wells’ are random and 
preserve the element of surprise which is a proper factor in a 
game. Both have answers in the back—and most people will 
need them. Either could be used for the last fifteen minutes of 
a Sunday school class session or for edifying entertainment in 
the family circle or with a party of friends. 


There is nothing remarkable or novel in itself about an asser- 
tion that great wealth and the pursuit of social ambition bring 
no happiness, but it is remarkable to have one of the inner cir- 
cle turn state’s evidence in this matter. In Tracic MANsIons, 
by Mrs. Philip Lydig (Boni & Liveright, $2.50) that thesis is 
sustained, with illustrations, by one who is herself a part of 
the society which she describes and knows from the inside the 
things which she tells. Harvey O’Higgins, who has psycho- 
analyzed many well known Americans, helped to write the book 
but the material is Mrs. Lydig’s. Her statement is more con- 
vincing than the keyhole, backstairs and courtroom gossip upon 
which most of us have to depend for our knowledge of the 
short but complicated annals of the -very rich. 

W. E. G. 


ONDENCE 


Christianity to the problems of our day. It is for that I con- 
tinue to take your paper. Your news of the Mexican and Chinese 
situations and your insistence on an honest enforcement of pro- 
hibition make me feel that, for the present at least, I must con- 
tinue to be a subscriber. 


Kansas City, Mo. Paut CoLeMAN. 


The Independent Woman 


Enitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: If the new woman is, as your contributor says, “Paying 
the price of liberty,” it is the price which must be paid by every 
pioneer. There is nothing new in the independent spirit of 
women; but mature women of today were born to a heritage of 
opportunity in the way of economic independence denied to their 
predecessors. They welcomed it as a long desired boon, and to 
some it is proving less dependable than they at first supposed. 
The thing which they are initiating is a novelty to which the 
world is unused, but they believe that it is worth the costs. Not 
all of these women are insurgents toward the home. It is not 
that they threw traditions, conventions and institutions into the 
discard for the sake of freedom. They merely determined on a 
course of self-realization through whatever experiences life might 
grant: education, travel, service, self-support, at home or beyond 
it; to know themselves in relation to others whom they would 
meet on the highway of life and to make their appropriate con- 
tribution for the good of the whole. Some found their careers in 
matrimony and others in business or professional life. To some 
came a degree of financial success and fame, to others defeat; the 
effect on the spirit depends as much on one’s temperamental re- 
action as on the variety of experience; but it is safe to say that 
an army of women have enjoyed adventures “on their own” such 
as no previous generation of women has known. 

Unfortunately many are finding themselves out of touch with 
their nearest of kin because their range of sympathy makes them 
seem queer to those of more limited experience; and their inde- 
pendence of thought, prompt and decisive expression of convic- 
tion awakens caution or alarm in the mind of a possible em- 
ployer or a timid relative which the independent woman seeing 
knows not how to resolve. She may know that her own discre- 
tion is more than sufficient to balance the occasion for anxiety. 
In any case she sees the cobweb tissues that entangle her and 
hinder not only her progress but also her intercourse with such 
of her fellows as are inhibited by fear or prejudice against her 
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sort. Her compensations are in the groups with whom she can 
do worth-while things, usually artistic or humanitarian; fellow- 
ship with those who share her passion for such achievement, and 
the range of her interests. With these she may feel rich even 
when others count her queer and poor. And yet withal she may 
be lonely and hurt and regretful that the natural ties with those 
who seem nearest and should be dearest are not more strong. 

Insofar as there are wrongs to be righted toward her as a 
member of society and a new factor in the economic order, I 
suppose she must wait until she is no longer regarded as “a 
new woman.” It is patent that she has come to stay and the 
pioneering generations are limited. 


Mt. Vernon, Ky. ANNE Reitey Nesom. 


Keeping Cool with China 
Epirok THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Among the compensations of a missionary life is the 
right to take a large number of periodicals in one’s own name; 
and when I tell you that of all mine, whenever they come, most 
unperiodically, I always read The Christian Century first, you 
will understand how I regard it. With the problems of Chris- 
tianity in America, it does well; but with those of Christianity in 
China, not so well; and it is of this I wish to speak, with special 
reference to the one last to hand, the April 28 number, and the 
editorial entitled, “The Missionary Debacle in China.” 

In the first place, the editorials on the present conditions in 
China seem to be written by a man with a formula. It’s fortu- 
nate that the writer is not a member of mission councils on the 
field, for if there is anything that won't work in China right now, 
it is a formula; not even the magic word we all loved so dearly a 
few years ago, ‘devolution.’ In marked contrast to this is the 
attitude of the Chinese Christians themselves, which is not a bad 
test of their qualifications for devolution. They are realists. 
“Here,” they say, “are a series of concrete cases, to be handled 
each for itself. In one case, use a missionary for a service, in 
another a Chinese; in one case let the missionaries leave one 
locality, in another it would be a great calamity.” The Chinese 
are no more all alike than the Americans are, nor alike all the 
time. 

As an illustration of this formulistic approach to our problem 
I suggest the editorial proposal of some weeks ago that the pres- 
ent missionary “lifer” be supplanted by mature experts sent out 
for a limited term of service, on the exchange professorship plan, 
if | am right. The “debacle” editorial speaks of missionaries 
“streaming from every province.” Well, that is strong lan- 
guage, but if any did stream, it was, in one case at least, at the 
order of such a short term expert as the former editorial advo- 
I refer, of course, to the practice of certain American 
churches in regard to their appointments to the bishopric. You 
might have derived this law for our part of the country, that the 
longer a missionary had been out here, the less reason he saw 
for leaving early. 

Another count against the China editorials and articles is 
their leaning toward sensationalism. Some years ago, we had 
“Missionaries at Caesar’s Footstool,” which, if it had been the 
title chosen by the able editor of the Chinese Recorder who 

rote the article, could have been changed by The Christian 
Century so as to be in the tone of the dignity of the rest of the 
paper. Now we have this “debacle,” not to speak of other lan- 
guage within the editorial itself: “Whole structure shaken and 
crumbling,” “vast flight,” “can missions be saved?” etc. “Shaken 
and crumbling,” say you? As a matter of fact, some of us have 
just begun to live! For there is a great truth in the editorial: 
missions in China are different, which proves merely that they 
are alive, like all the great and precious things of God. 

Foochow, China. Roperick Scort. 


cates, 


|The May-June issue of the Chinese Recorder, the recognized 
organ of protestant missions in China, says editorially that only 
500 of the 8,200 missionaries remain in China outside Shanghai 
and other ports. As for sensationalism, we confess to a persis- 
tent belief that the Chinese situation is fundamentally sensational. 
Tue Eprtors.] 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for July 31. Lesson text: 1 Samuel 18:1-4; 19:1-7. 


A Classic Friendship 


[A= and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, Luther and Me- 
lanchthon, Goethe and Schiller, Jesus and John—these are 
some of the world’s striking examples of the friendship of man 
for man. The prince and the shepherd, Jonathan and David, 
two splendid personalities; it is useless to argue as to which 
one had the most to give, the significant thing is that each 
gave all that he had. That is the price of such friendship, 
everything. It is like the cost of eternal life, one gives all and 
gains all. It is difficult, yes, impossible, for me to write in 
measured words about this subject, for friendship is the central 
fact in my life. I have strong friends and powerful enemies— 
it seems that the orbit of my life is determined by these forces 
—always operating. Jonathan the prince seemed to have the 
superior position, yet that position meant nothing to him save 
as he could employ it to help his friend. When the prince saw 
the young shepherd darting eagerly toward the giant; when 
he saw him, even as he ran, hurl the stone straight into the 
Philistine’s forehead, the heart of Jonathan was completely won. 
When David came to know the inner worth of Saul’s son; when 
he came to see how unselfish, how modest, how loyal, how 
tender the prince was, he returned the devotion with all of his 
rich and impetuous nature. Their position was most difficult, 
for between them was an insanely jealous king, who watched 
the increasing popularity of his soldier with mounting suspicion 
and deadly fear. During all of these trying months Jonathan 
and David fought side by side, talked freely of their ambitions, 
communed together in perfect confidence, planned together for 
the best interests of the new kingdom. The amazing willing- 
ness of the prince to step aside in order that the shepherd 
might advance, and the inevitableness of David's destiny as it 
surely but slowly unfolded before them, challenges our unlimited 
admiration for those two choice young men. This fact brings 
us to the very heart of all genuine friendships: each must find 
his highest joy in giving, not in getting. The thing that spoils 
so much of our human intercourse is this sordid selfishness. 
Nothing disgusts me like the social climber. One dislikes being 
used. There are plenty of people who simulate friendship in 
order to get something out of you. If you- have money, social 
position, commercial influence or scholastic standing, you can 
be sure that many people will, in the holy name of friendship, 
seek to use you as a stepping-stone to their own preferment. 
But it is not good to dwell upon this angle of the situation; 
it is so much more pleasant to think of the happy and true 
friendships which men form and maintain. 

May we look at an example or two in modern life. There 
was a rather lonely man who studied the stars, and another 
lonely man who cultivated flowers in a greenhouse. Meeting, 
they discovered deep common interests. Every Sunday they 
met, in the greenhouse, among the flowers and held lofty con- 
versation. Two business men lunched at the same club; quite 
casually they found out that books held them alike. After that, 
always after that, they met with their books. A preacher made 
a stand for righteousness; in the darkest hour of his career a 
wealthy man came to him and said, “I will put up my money 
along with your life, let us work together;” and to this moment 
they are fast friends, with differing talents working at a com- 
mon task. Here is the second vital element in enduring friend- 
ship: the common interest or task. First of all the relation 
must be unselfish and then the uniting factor must be some 
worthy, common interest. While the classic examples of friend- 
ship between man and man are few, yet society is bound to- 
gether by the existence of just such friendships, which are 
almost too holy to be spoken of. Men do not wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves. But without the loyal friendships of brave 
men society would fall apart. 


Joun R. Ewenrs. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Quaker Youth to Meet 
At Oskaloosa, Ia. 

The eighteenth annual “Young Friends 
general conference” will be held on the 
campus of Penn college, Oskaloosa, Ia., 
July 29-August 7, inclusive. The youth 
forces of American Quakerdom will assem- 
ble for fellowship, study, worship and 
play. Among the speakers scheduled are 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford college, 
Ora W. Carrell, president of Nebraska 
central college, and George L. Collins, na- 
tional secretary of the young 
movemient. 


people's 


Miss Maude Royden Leads as 
Public Figure 

An American newspaper man, Andrue 
Berding, who has been traveling in Eng- 
land, recently contributed an article to the 
Churchman, in which he endeavors to an- 
swer the question, “Who is the most spec- 
tacular figure, from an American point of 
view, in the Church of England today?” 
He reports: “One might hazard, at first 
thought, Dean Inge; at second thought 
the Bishop of London, who has played 
tennis in America Sut on third, last and 
best thought, one’s better judgment would 
turn to the opposite sex and say, Maude 
Royden. Yes, Maude Royden, daughter 
of England's upper class, who graces the 
pulpit at the Guildhouse in Eccleston 
square, London. Mention Maude Royden 
to anyone in London—ask a man in the 
slums at Bethnal Green, Limehouse, Pop- 
lar, or in the more fashionable districts of 
the west end, Bayswater, Piccadilly, as I 
did, who Maude Royden is, and he knows 
her. They all know her. I doubt whether 
so many of them could have told me the 
real name of the Bishop of London or 
what position in the church Dean Inge 
But Maude Royden, yes, they 
knew Maude Royden.” 


occupies 


Friends Preach Peace to 
Rural America 

The plan of the Friends to spread the 
gospel of peace to the people of the rural 
districts of America is already being put 
into effect. Six teams, mostly college men 
and women, left the headquarters of the 
American Friends committee in 
Philadelphia on June 23, and others were 
expected to follow Gathered to- 
gether from various parts of the country, 
scores of choice young people listened to 
such inspirational speakers as Wilbur K. 
Thomas, J. Nevin Sayre and Frederick J. 
Libby talk on the hold militarism is get- 
ting on America, and then set out for 
various sections of the country in fords, 
interviewing 


service 


soon. 


ministers, teachers, editors, 
etc., and speaking before young people's 
societies, rotary clubs, woman's clubs, and 
other organizations that will hear them. 


Presbyterians Evangelizing 
Philadelphia This Summer 

The Presbyterian summer evangelistic 
committee of Philadelphia has begun its 
29th annual campaign of open-air evan- 
gelistic services and vacation Bible school 
work. Evangelistic services are being held 


on public squares, in parks and on street 
corners and church lawns, especially in 
neglected and congested sections of the 
882 


city. About eighty vacation schools are 
being conducted by the committee. 


Columbus, O., Planning 
Church Unity 

There is some encouraging discussion 
going on in Columbus, O., which may 


“eventually lead to the merging of the 


Plymouth and North Congregational 
churches and the Golden Rule Universal- 
ist church of that city. Rev. M. H. Lich- 
liter, pastor of First Congregational 
church, says he has long dreamed of a 
time when there might be a great religious 


Cleveland Meet Shows C. E. Weaknesses 


HE thirty-first international Christian 
Endeavor convention following so 
closely the death of Francis E. Clark has 
focused attention upon the organization 
he founded forty-six years ago. It has 
been no secret that for the past two de- 
cades Christian Endeavor has not found 
it easy to maintain its strength of pre- 
vious years. It has had to compete with 
modern religious education. It has been 
criticized because of its lack of social 
vision. And many of its friends have ad- 
mitted that possibly it has accomplished 
the purpose for which it was born. 
Francis E. Clark had two major aims 
in his organization. The first was to put 
the spirit of youth into the churches which 
were largely manned by adults. He suc- 
ceeded so well that the chief characteristic 
of the church today is its youthfulness. 
The second aim was to have the many 
denominations united in a religious pro- 
gram. This issue has become so much a 
thing of the past that at the 1927 Cleve- 
land convention, the corporate name of the 
society was changed from “The United 
Society of Christian Endeavor” to “The 
International Society of Christian En- 
deavor.” 


A NEW IMPETUS NEEDED 


The stage was admirably set for the 
Cleveland convention, July 2 to 7. The 
committee on promotion used the dramatic 
opportunity and tied the society with a 
mythical Christian youth movement. 
Wisely planned publicity sold the idea 
to the city so thoroughly that it looked 
for a big event. It followed closely a 
Grotto convention but rather than being 
overshadowed by the fun makers the re- 
action was favorable te Christian En- 
deavor. The city papers lavished space 
upon the meeting. The healthy boys and 
pretty girls caught the public imagination 
and the great convention hall seating 12,- 
500 was crowded night after night. 

President Daniel A. Poling well ap- 
preciated that Christian Endeavor needs 
a new impetus. He sought to provide the 
way in his keynote address. Three great 
principles for its progress were laid down. 
The first was an adequate enforcement of 
the eighteenth amendment. The second 
was the outlawry of war. The third ap- 
peal was for emancipation from race prej- 
udice. Throughout the convention the em- 
phasis on these subjects was in the order 
named. 

Prohibition is not a new subject for 
Christian Endeavor. In 1911 it had coined 
the phrase, “A saloonless nation by 1920.” 
It has consistently fought the liquor traffic. 
rhe resolution adopted by this convention 
wes strong enough. One paragraph will 
show its thoroughness: 


“As Endeavorers, we not alone avow 
ourselves in hearty sympathy with the con- 
stitution, including the eighteenth amend- 
ment, because it is the law, but we believe 
that it is the best law yet framed. We also 
believe that supporting legislation, na- 
tional, state and local, ought to buttress 
the constitution, and we profess ourselves 
as unalterably opposed to any amendments 
of the so-called Volstead act which would 
weaken its power.” 


NOT A YOUTH MOVEMENT 


The convention did not speak with the 
same definiteness on the other two sub- 
jects. There was no impassioned plea that 
youth offer itself as a sacrifice to prevent 
further wars. President Poling’s plan is 
the appointment of a commission to work 
with commissions from similar bodies in 
other lands to encourage making war an 
international crime. The subject of race 
was limited in the convention to two im- 
passioned addresses, one by Raymond 
Robins of New York, the other by Will 
Alexander of Atlanta, Ga., but did not 
crystallize into any definite resolutions. 
Alexander made an impressive figure as he 
closed his address with the words, “You 
can have race prejudice or you can have 
Jesus but you cannot have both.” 

Christian Endeavor plays a little unfairly 
with truth in calling itself a Christian 
youth movement. It has the youth, that 
is true. Of the fifteen thousand enrolled 
delegates to the convention probably two- 
thirds were of high school and college age. 
But youth gets little chance for expression 
in a meeting such as this. The resolutions 
were written by men of years, and ap- 
proved by the trustees who are all men 
and women of maturity. They were pre- 
sented for a vote. They were adopted 
without discussion. Discussion from the 
floor is impossible in a convention audi- 
torium the size of the one at Cleveland. 

QUESTIONS AND BOOKS 

Nor did the votes on the various resolu- 
tions seem particularly enthusiastic. It 
was not a group of young people intent 
on saving the world but a group which 
had come to be entertained by great speak- 
ers. There was little indication that they 
were thinking seriously of the great social 
questions confronting the world. The 
questions asked of Dr. Poling in his radio 
hour were mostly personal and simple. 
They were: “Should a girl powder her 
nose in church?” “Should a man always 
give his seat to a lady in the street car?” 
and “Why can’t the evening meetings be 
closed promptly at 9:45?” There was a 
well advertised bookstore established to 
care for the intellectual needs of the dele- 


(Continued on page 883) 
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center near the State university campus 
which liberal Christians of the north side 


might attend. Golden Rule church is 
near the main entrance to the campus, 
North church a mile north of the campus 
ind Plymouth church almost as far south. 


Southern Methodists Will Have 
Washington Bureau 

It is reported that a headquarters at 
Washington will be established by the 
board of temperance and social welfare 
of the Methodist Episcopal church south, 

ler the direction of Bishop James Can- 
non, Jr. This will be a notable reinforce- 

ent of the reform forces at the national 
capital which the drys consider the bul- 
righteousness in the field of 
lation and administration and which 
describe as a Methodist club 
dished over the head of congress. 
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Santa Scala Saved from 
Dynamite Plot 

rhe “Holy Stair” at Rome, reputed to 
be the identical steps which Jesus as- 
cended when he came before Pilate, was 
scheduled for destruction by dynamite, ac- 
cording to a press report, but was saved 
confession of an anti-Christian 
tic who was subjected to severe ques- 
ing in connection with recent acts of 
dalism against other relics and holy 
es in Rome. 


Luthern Synod Ordains 
First Negro Minister 


the 


(he Evangelical Lutheran synod of 
York and New England, at its 
Cc. E. CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 882) 
es. One could buy Dan Poling’s “John 
t Oregon” or Francis E. Clark’s “Many 


1 from Many Lands,” and there were 
ks dealing with games for social meet- 
prayer-meeting helps and similar 
cs, but we failed to find a single one, 
the hundreds published, which dealt 
a dynamic way with the vital questions 
economics, society, internationalism or 
lred themes. 
\nd yet these same young people, given 
hance for self-expression in arranging 
cheons, parties or parades, conducted 
mselves with competency and genius. 
t is unfortunate that Christian Endeavor 
iders have not profited by the student 
nferences and given the young people a 
nce to express themselves on the great 
issues. Youth might even have 
changed the order of emphasis of the three 
principles of Dr. Poling’s program. 
There is a touch of sadness in recog- 
nizing the passing of the old order. Dr. 
Clark is dead. Professor Amos R. Wells 
nnounced that the Christian Endeavor 
World, which he together with Francis E. 
Clark, William Shaw and others owned, 
was being turned over to the International 
iety. These men were pioneers in the 
vement which has risen to high tide in 
past half-century. They helped to 
ipe the ideals of its past. Its future de- 
nds upon its membership reconsecrating 
elf to great Christian ideals of social 
rvice. President Poling has pointed the 
Vay. 
The 1929 convention goes to Kansas 
y, Mo, WituiaM H. Leacna. 
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June convention which met at Utica, N. 
Y., ordained the largest class of candi- 
dates for the ministry that has ever been 
ordained by that synod, with one ex- 
ception. For the first time a Negro was 
ordained for work among the people of 
his own race. 


Hoosiers Oppose Compulsory 
Military Training 

The Indiana council of religious educa- 
tion, at its recent convention at Martins- 
ville, Ind., passed a resolution stating 
that it is unalterably opposed to com- 
pulsory military training in all educational 
institutions. Naturally, there are some 
critics who see a dangerous pacifism in 
this action. The South Bend Tribune, 
for example, thinks that the word “com- 
pulsory” in the resolution is a mere sub- 
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terfuge to escape criticism, and urges that 
all pacifists be forced from the control- 
ing body of the council. 


Near East to be Visited 
By Church Leaders 

Plans have been made by certain of the 
Presbyterian leaders for an inspection of 
near east conditions this summer. Among 
those making the tour are Dr. John A. 
Marquis, general secretary of the board 
of national missions, Dr. J. Ross Steven- 
son, president of Princeton theological 
seminary, and associate general secretary 
John R. Voris. Greece, Syria and Pales- 
tine will be visited. 
“The Jew Never Seeks 
Revenge” 

The three Jewish internes who were 
seriously hazed and mistreated by gentile 
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WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Says: “The best book that 
has been published this year 
on China.” 


Paul Hutchinson throws the 
spotlight on a strangely fasci- 
nating China. “Changs and 
Chengs” live. The revolution 
blazes. Now, “China news” 


means something to you. 


( brief — clear — vivid ) 


CHICAGO DAILY NEws— 
“The historical background, 
the personalities involved 
have been brilliantly sum- 
marized by Mr. Hutchinson.” 
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in the late summer 
or golden autumn 


—when English hedges turn to rain- 
bows; when style-shows are on in 
Paris salons, and the galleries are 
less crowded; when accommodations 
are more reasonable, and the atmos- 
phere coolly mellow—sail down the 
“water boulevard” of the St. Law- 
rence on a regal Empress, or popular 
Cabin-Class ship. Scenes of old- 
world charm on either hand. Only 
about four days open sea. The per- 
fect rest and enjoyment of Canadian 
Pacific service and ships. Let your 
agent arrange through rail trans- 
portation to ship's side. 


Thenew call of the Orient 


See things that never were before 

that never may be again. Go this 
year—before all those places you are 
interested in have changed. Step 
across from Vancouver in ten gay, 
luxurious days by cool White Em- 
presses—newest, largest, fastest on 


the Pacific. 


Winter Cruises here and there 


Round the World in 133 days. 
Christmas in the Holy Land. Spring 
and coolness in the Orient. Sailing 
December 2—Mediterranean Cruise 
sailing February 4. Eighteen days 
in Palestine and Egypt— The “Cruise 
of Contrasts’’ to South America, 
Africa, Egypt, etc., sailing Jan. 24. 


Phone, stop ino» write for furthe: information— 
R. S. ELWORTHY 
Steamship General Agent, 


71 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 1904 


Canadian Pacific Ex Tratellers Che 
“—— wa 














internes at the Kings county hospital, 
New York, have withdrawn their suit 
against the six who committed the out- 
rages upon receiving from them a written 
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apology and an assurance that no similar 
acts will be committed in the future 
Rabbi Gross, who has been the adviser of 
the injured doctors, said that what they 


Immersion Plagues Chicago Baptists 


RECENT MEETING of the Chicago 

Baptist association deserves atten- 
tion as symptomatic of certain tendencies 
which are developing in the Baptist de- 
nomination in the north and of the re- 
actions which are likely to occur. Prac- 
tically the entire evening session of the 
annual meeting of the association, held 
June 16 in Immanuel church, was given 
over to debate upon a resolution which, 
as one of the speakers said, if it had car- 
ried, would have split the association in 
two and rendered incalculable damage to 
Baptist work in Chicago. Even as the 
matter stands it is hard to estimate the 
injury wrought through the disrupting of 
fellowship. 


OPEN MEMBERSHIP 


For several years one of the smaller 
churches of the Chicago Baptist associa- 
tion, adapting itself to what it has felt 
to be the need of its community, has been 
practicing open membership. That is, it 
pbaptized only by immersion upon profes- 
sion of faith, but it also received unim- 
mersed believers, upon their letters from 
other churches, into full membership. A 
large number of Chicago churches follow 
the same practice with the exception that 
they denominate unimmersed persons “as- 
members, and in some cases 
limit their privileges in the matter of 
voting. In some cases the distinction is 
purely verbal. At a special associational 
meeting held June 14, 1926, a committee 
was appointed “to confer with the 
churches in the association who had 
adopted or were practicing the policy of 
open or inclusive membership” and to re- 
port at the next annual meeting of the 
association—an action which, by the way, 
has been rather widely misrepresented 
throughout the Northern Baptist conven- 
tion and beyond. This committee, then, 
presented its report at the annual meet- 
ing of this year, through the Rev. S. J. 
Reid of Tabernacle church, and advised 
the association that two churches were 
now practicing open membership, the 
Barrington church and the Hyde Park 
church; that neither was inclined to re- 
consider its decision in the matter; and 
that both were fully supporting the de- 
nominational enterprises. The commit- 
tee made no recommendations whatever, 
preferring, in the words of Dr. Reid “to 
let the Almighty run his universe.” The 
association, by vote, received the report 
and ordered it placed on file, apparentiy 
agreeing with the implication of Dr. Reid's 
words. It looked as if everything was 
to be peaceful, after all. 


sociate” 


ANONYMITY BECOMES VOCAL 


But these hopes were soon to be dashed. 
After a few matters of routine business 
had been disposed of, Rev. J. W. Hoyt 
cf Belden Avenue church took the plat- 
form to move an amendment to article 1 
of the constitution, which reads “This 
body shall be called the Chicago Baptist 


association and shall be composed of such 
Baptist churches enjoying the fellowship 
of their sister churches as may voluntar- 
ily associate themselves together under 
this constitution.” The proposed amend- 
ment read: “This body shall be called the 
Chicago Baptist association and shall be 
composed of such Baptist churches as be- 
lieve and practice: 1. that the New Tes- 
tament is the sole guide of faith and 
practice; 2. that immersion is the scrip- 
tural mode of baptism; 3. that immersion 
is prerequisite to membership in a Bap- 
tist church.” Notice that such a motion 
would be offered had previously gone out 
in an anonymous letter sent to a selected 
list of persons. I do not know the prin- 
ciple of selection, but one pastor told me 
that all the delegates from his church 
who had voted favorably to the resolution 
appointing a committee of investigation 
a year previously received copies, while 
he and other delegates who had voted 
against the motion had not been so fa- 
vored! The letter asked the recipients 
to work for instructed delegations from 
their churches. My guess is that the 
anonymity of the letter, which received 
many scathing rebukes in the course of 
the discussion, did more harm to the cause 
it espoused than even the revelation of the 
author’s name would have done. How- 
ever, the anonymity ended when Mr. 
Hoyt, who recently became openly iden- 
tified with the Baptist Bible union, took 
the platform. An amendment to the mo- 
tion was offered by Rev. M. P. Boynton, 
pastor of the Woodlawn church, seconded 
by Rev. C. A. Brooks, pastor of Engle- 
wood church, which would have defined 
the constituency of the association in 
terms similar to those in which the con- 
stituency of the Northern Baptist con- 
vention is defined. 


“ 


THE “STATUS QUO” MAINTAINED 

The writer felt that the offering of this 
amendment by Dr. Boynton, especially 
when one remembers how widely the 
point of view and practice varies between 
Woodlawn and Hyde Park churches, was 
a remarkable demonstration of the gen- 
erous quality of his mind and heart. His 
remarks expressed the same _ generous 
spirit, but, judging by frequent and bad- 
tempered interruptions, awoke no_ such 
response in the minds of the supporters of 
the original motion. Dr. Brooks’ criticisms 
of the proposed action seemed to me to 
be the most pungent. He pointed out 
that there was good and established Bap- 
tist practice by which to deal with a 
church that offended in matters of faith or 
practice, and that was by calling a coun- 
cil to deal with the matter. It is hard 
to tell how long the debate might have 
gone on had it not been that Rev. Robert 
Van Meigs of Immanuel church took the 
platform and in his unique and_ char- 
acteristic manner castigated the Baptists 
of Chicago tor quibbling about such “mint 


(Continued on page 886) 
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were interested in was the improvement 
of conditions and the removal of pre- 
judice. “The Jew never seeks revenge.” 
The hearing at the city hall will be con- 
tinued, however, with a view to uncover- 
ing all the facts with reference to dis- 
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practiced 
against the Jews in other hospitals in the 
city. It is also reported in the press that 
Henry Ford has written a letter in which 
he apologizes for the anti-semitic attitude 
of the Dearborn Independent and prom- 


crimination alleged to be 


Missionary Policies Explained by Expert 


NCREASED COSTS without corre- 

sponding increase in income, and the 
necessity of developing native workers and 
leaders, are the outstanding factors in the 
present missionary situation, according to 
Rev. Stephen J. Corey, head of the foreign 
department of the United Christian mis- 
sionary society. While his analysis deals 
specifically with the missions of the 
Disciples, much that he says is pertinent 
to the entire problem. 

“We are all aware,” says Dr. Corey, 
“that the world war has radically increased 
expenses in connection with living and all 
enterprises at home. We have not been 
so ready to recognize the fact that the 
same results obtain in the mission fields, 
even to the most remote. Our expenses 
in carrying on Christian work in America 
have increased proportionately with every- 
thing else. In spite of this, the Christian 
enterprises at home have not decreased, 
but have vastly increased; we have risen 
to the necessity of the new expenditure 

1 have gladly met it. 


LITTLE GAIN IN MISSION GIFTS 


“Our giving for missions has remained 
more nearly at a level, especially since the 
war closed. For the last five years the 
Disciples of Christ have only perceptibly 
increased their contributions for the reg- 
ular current upkeep of missionary work. 
Fifteen years ago the round trip to Africa 
cost $750 per person. Now it costs $1,500. 
Fifteen years ago a missionary home in 
India with land and compound wall cost 
$2,500. Today the same costs $5,000. In 
1914 our foreign missionary work cost at 
the rate of $1,500 per missionary for every- 
thing, including equipment and native 
work. Today it costs at the rate of 
$2,200 a missionary. It is easy to see 
that with only a moderate increase in our 
missionary giving, there would be no 
money to send any large number of new 
missionary candidates to the fields. 

“There are two phases to foreign mis- 
sionary expenditure: That in connection 
with the missionaries and that in connec- 
tion with the native workers. The ex- 
penditure in connection with the mis- 
ionary cannot be reduced. He is out for 
life and his salary must be constant and 
unaltered unless it is increased. He must 
have a home, his children must have their 
allowances and he must come home on 
furlough. Because of the increased ex- 
pense of the foreign work, and the fact 
that budgets could not be increased, the 
volume of work has had to diminish. 
Always this has been the work carried on 
by the natives on the fields. Schools have 
been closed, outstations withdrawn from 
and native workers dismissed. The time 
has come when this cannot be longer done, 
and the work preserved. From now on, 
for some time, increased payments to the 
mission fields must be put into the native 
work instead of the salaries of new mis- 





sionaries. The missionaries on the field 
demand it, the native leaders demand it, 
the proper balance of the work demands 
it. The mission organizations in nearly 
all the larger fields have written to the 
society, “Send no new missionaries except 
to fill emergencies until our budget can be 
largely increased for the regular work.” 
INTENSIVE NOT EXTENSIVE PROGRAM 

“Still another factor affecting the num- 
ber of new missionaries who can be sent 
out, is the fact that wise expansion now, 
in most fields, should be intensive instead 
of extensive. We have uniformly felt in 
the past that enlargement in foreign mis- 
sions meant new stations, new fields and 
an increased number of missionaries. It 
does not mean that in most fields now. We 
have entered ten fields and have occupied 
forty stations. We have laid the founda- 
tions for much work. What is needed now 
is intensity instead of diversity. We must 
build stronger, do our work better and lay 
more emphasis on strengthening native 
leadership. The national leaders must be 
better trained and better paid and we 
must have more of them. An indigenous 
church, of the native soil and self-sup- 
porting and self-directing, is arising. It is 
a slow process and many missionaries will 
be needed for many years, but the change 
is taking place nevertheless. This in turn 
affects the number of missionaries in some 
fields. 

FEWER MISSIONARIES NEEDED 

“China will need no additional mis- 
sionaries except a few carefully selected 
leaders of particular types, for some years. 
This is a factor in the need of new mis- 
sionaries just now. 

“And so it happens that while the 
United society greatly needs more money 
for its foreign work, it does not need a 
largely increased force of new mis- 
sionaries. We must simply keep up the 
regular number on some of the larger 
fields and we do not have the money to 
send many new workers to the fields that 
need an increased staff. For example, 
Africa, one of the primitive fields where 
the problems are fairly simple, could use 
sixteen new missionaries, whereas two new 
missionaries fully trained have been kept 
home a year from that field because there 
was no money to send them. After the 
more desperate needs of all the fields were 
met the funds were gone. 

“From the above it can be readily seen 
why the directors of the college of mis- 
sions have suspended the teaching func- 
tions of that school for next year. The 
group of new missionaries demanded for 
the next few years will be relatively small. 
We must just now expend more money 
for foreign missions, but we must ex- 
pend it not for a larger force of mis- 
sionaries, but in making stronger the work 
already established, and for a larger native 
work.” 
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1. Who first printed the Old 
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. What is a palimpsest? 
3. Who was Samson’s father? 


4. On what occasion did Jesus 
stoop over and write in the 
sand? 


Find the answers in 
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ises that it will cease, and that, by agree- 
ment, the suits against him for libelous 
statements about Jews in the Dearborn 
Independent will be withdrawn. 


Six More Steps Before 
Adoption of Prayer Book 

The full legal and official ratification of 
revised English prayer book is a long 
and complicated process. It has already 
been issued and is in use, but before the 


CHICAGO BAPTISTS 

(Continued from page 884) 
and anise” while right at hand lay the task 
of Baptists to do their share toward taking 
the great city of Chicago for Christ; and 
then. moved that both motions be tabled. 
The motion to table carried by a majority 
of about thirty. A motion to adjourn was 
then carried, in spite of the last-minute 
heated demand of Mr. Hoyt that some sort 
of vote be taken on his resolution, and a 
threat of trouble in the association 
throughout the year if this were not done. 
And thus ended one of the stormiest asso- 
ciation meetings which the writer has ever 
been called upon to attend. 

This action of the association is not, of 
course, to be interpreted as an approval of 
open membership. Indeed the churches 
practicing open membership refrained alto- 
gether from participation in the debate. 
And the men who opposed the motion to 
amend the constitution so as to exclude 
such churches all represent churches 
which are notably conservative both in 
faith and practice. But I think the action 
does represent the decision of the associa- 
tion not to exclude churches whose prac- 
tice varies from that which is acknowl- 
edged to be the practice of the great 
majority. In so far it was a victory for 
tolerance and generosity. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


The question that troubles me is: Can 
the Baptists of the north as at present 
organized in associations hold together, or 
is a split on the ground of polity impend- 
ing with its consequent disruption of fel- 
lowship and dislocation of work? A good 
many persons frankly question the motives 
of those leading the attack. Does it really 
offend their consciences to fellowship with 
unimmersed persons? It is pointed out 
that they fellowship readily enough with 
extreme fundamentalists of other denom- 
inations in a variety of activities. Their 
primary interest, all through the con- 
troversy of the past few years, has been 
with doctrinal rather than ecclesiastical 
regularity. But, it is suggested, this looks 
like a sector on which a victory may be 
won over the more liberal element by ap- 
pealing to sectarian prejudice—and a vic- 
tory anywhere would be welcome! But, 
all that aside, I do not see how the pres- 
ent associational organizations can hold 
together unless Baptists determine that, 
in this emergency, they will continue to 
exercise that large tolerance of varying 
practices in local churches which has been 
one of their outstanding characteristics. 
There is little doubt that an increasing 
number of Baptist churches will move 
toward a liberalizing of their terms of 
membership so far as immersion is con- 
cerned; in the minds of many such an 
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approval of it can be final and complete 
it must be approved by the church as. 
sembly, which on July 5 opened at the 
church house, Westminster, sessions which 
were expected to last several days. And 
after that, as stated by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who presided at the meeting, 
it must be adopted by both houses of 
parliament and by the two convocations, 
and must receive the sanction of the king, 








adjustment is necessary if an adequate 
religious ministry to a community is to 
be provided. And the situation might as 
well be faced. No doubt some associa- 
tions will force such churches out. But 
they will not thereby cease to be Baptist 
churches. They will no doubt continue to 
cooperate with the denomination in its 
missionary and benevolent enterprises. In 
cases new associations may be 
created. At the same time, if this division 
assumes large proportions, it will mean 
a pretty serious split in the denomina- 
tion, the effect of which upon its life 
and work will be hard to forecast. 
C. T. Hotman. 
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